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THE PRINTED TEXT OF FOUR 
FABLIAUX IN THE Recueil 
général et complet des fabliaux 
COMPARED WITH THE READINGS IN THE 
HARLEIAN Ms., 2253. 


Whatever the literary value of the Fabliaux 
may be, their value as records of the French 
language is incontestable. Perhaps no other docu- 
ments of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
bring us so close to the every-day speech of that 
time. Hence the desirability of publishing them 
accurately,—though accuracy is desirable wher- 
ever knowledge is to be obtained. Old-fashioned 
editors have tampered and tinkered to such a 
degree in many cases that it seems as if they 
deserved to be described, not as editors, but as 
belated and unbidden collaborators of the original 
authors. For persons of this kind there is no 
harm in leaving out a verse or so from time to 
time, or even a page, if need be, and the omis- 
sion is often made in silence. Others silently 
alter what they do not like or cannot understand. 

But science looks askance on such methods 
nowadays. The documents of the past have won 
respect ; to cite them wrongly is considered a 
misdemeanour, though the fairminded are always 
ready to allow for the difficulties that most schol- 
ars have to encounter, and the difficulties are 
numerous. Sometimes a manuscript has to be 
copied by whoever can be got to copy it; often 
the copy is less legible than the original ; some- 
times the printer isat fault, or eyes fail, or notes 
are lost. In short, a thousand difficulties lie in 
the road, and a thousand mishaps may occur 
before the work is finished. 

For these reasons anything that might be taken 
amiss in the comparisons that follow may be con- 
sidered to have arisen from a desire to state the 
facts as plainly as possible rather than from an 
intention to criticise unfavourably a valuable con- 


tribution to the stock of knowledge now at our 
disposal in the field of Romance literature. 

Although no precise statement to that effect is 
to be found in the first, or even in later volumes, 
of the Recueil général et complet des fabliaux, it 
seems clear that the aim of Anatole de Mon- 
taiglon, and subsequently of his collaborator, M. 
Gaston Raynaud as well, was to print the one 
hundred and fifty or more extant fabliaux as they 
are found in the manuscripts, without attempting 
to edit them to any considerable extent. Indeed, 
no avowed alterations whatever were made in the 
text of the pieces printed in the first volume, all 
of which Montaiglon declares in his Avant-propos 
(xIv-xv) to be derived from the one manuscript 
that has preserved them—‘‘le premier volume 
n’a pas de variantes parce que les pieces qui y 
sont contenues ne se trouvent que dans un seul 
manuscrit.”’ In Vol. 1, however, it comes to 
light that several of the said pieces are to be 
found in other manuscripts, and in Vol. 1 begin 
the Notes et Variantes, which occur in each later 
volume. Exactly what method is followed in 
printing the texts is not quite clear. One finds 
random remarks on this head scattered along 
infrequently. Whatever the truth may be, 
neither the text nor the Notes et Variantes of the 
Recueil show precisely and in a thoroughly trust- 
worthy manner what is found in the Harleian 
ms. 2253, and therefore I shall try to set the 
matter straight for four fabliaux by simply 
printing the right reading under the false or 
misleading text of the Recueil. 

The four fabliaux whose text we are about to deal 
with were taken, as has been said, from the Harl. 
ms. 2253. This manuscript is not described by 
Montaiglon, but information as to its age and 
character will be found in H. L. D. Ward’s 
Catalogue of Romances in the Department of 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, Vol. 1, pp. 
813 ff It will suffice here to remark that Harl. 
2253 is not a difficult manuscript to read, a fact 
which makes it rather hard to understand why or 
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how so many mistakes should have found their 
way into the Recueil. Some of these mistakes 
are very insignificant, to be sure, but others are 
not, and it is well to add that in philology, at 
least, one can never know for sure that a trifling 
error may not turn out to be a deal less trifling 
than it seemed. In other words, there is no good 
reason for being inaccurate whether the inaccuracy 
seem great or small. 

Following the order of my note-books, I shall 
take up the four fabliaux thus: (a) tu, Le Roi 
d’ Angleterre et le Jongleur d Ely, (b) xtvut, Le 
Dit de la Gageure, (c) xtvu, Du Chevalier a la 
Corbeille, (d) xcrx, Des Trois Dames. In Vol. 
11, p. 356, of the Recueil occurs the statement 
that ‘‘Le ms. met toujours n a la place de u.”’ 
Souvent or en général would be nearer the truth. 

The first of these (a) is printed in Vol. m1, pp. 
242-256, and is numbered tu. I shall quote 
each inaccurate verse exactly as it appears in the 
Recueil. The manuscript reading will immedi- 
ately follow. The verse-numbering of the Recueil 
is so meagre and often so inaccurate that I shall 
refer simply to the pages. 


Page 251, 
(1) Com il se tient valer fient de cheval ! 
chyual 
(2) Si derra ascun de soun grée 
dirra 
Page 253, 
(3) Si ele soit auqua hontouse 
auque 
(4) Rybaudz en dirront villeynie. 
Rybaudz en dirrownt uileynye 
(5) Si dirra ascun ge vus regard : 
regart 
Page 254, 
(6) Cesti mavais chien recreant 
recreaunt 
(7) Si je su mesgre: ‘* Bels douz cher, 
belz donz cher 
(8) Mort est de faim ; il n’a ge manger.’’ 
faym 
Page 255, 
(9) Tost dirrount : ‘‘C’est un bercu.”” 
boseu or beseu. At all 


events, not bercu. 
(10) Cesti n’est mie matle, més femmel.’’ 
madle 
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(11) E si petitz sei de estat, 
8é 
(12) Car nulle rien ne purroi fere 
Qar nulle rien purroi fere 
(13) Vus dites voir, a mien ascient. 
asscient 
(14) Coment me puis countener 
For puis the manuscript gives a character re- 
sembling j’ if the apostrophe be curved over to 
meet the dot and the tail of the j be carried 
up so as to meet the bottom of the apostrophe. 
[As suis (<( sum) is often represented by su in 
Harl. 2253, perhaps the abbreviation might rea- 
sonably be taken to mean pu. This, however, is 
purely a suggestion and puis is preferable, though 
pus occurs. See (19).] 


(15) Si vus vostre estat veillez bien garder, 
vueillez 


Page 256, 

(16) Car vos meymes savez bien 

Qar 
(17) E le latim est ensi : 
latyn 

The second (0), also from Harl. 2253, is 
printed in Vol. u, pp. 193-196, and is numbered 
xtvur. I quote each inaccurate verse exactly as 
it appears in the Recueil. The manuscript read- 
ing immediately follows. 


Page 193, 
(18) E l’esquyer la daunoa, 
daunea 


Page 195, 
(19) Puis pensout si a bon mester 
Pus 


[See (14).] 

(20) Si a en my le coun donné : 

done 

The third (c), also from Harl. 2253, is printed 
in Vol. u, pp. 183-186, and is numbered xLvit. 
I quote each inaccurate verse with the correct 
reading underneath. 
Page 183, 


(21) S’entraimerent jadis d’amour 
Sentramerent 


Page 184, 

(22) E més q’il geytee ne l’aust, 

Perhaps Ja ust—the ms. reading—(<“*illam 
habuisset) would be a better reading, or even 
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Pust,—to ‘‘edit’’? the text. At any rate aust 
could hardly be considered otherwise than as an 
orthographic variant of eust; for habuisset regu- 
larly gives eust in Anglo-Norman, as in Francian. 
For Anglo-Norman texts the versification test is 
most untrustworthy because Anglo-Norman scribes, 
and probably a majority of the Anglo-Norman 
writers, were far less scrupulous about having the 
right number of syllables in each verse than were 
their contemporaries in France. Proof of this 
statement is hardly necessary, yet I may cite a 
few verses from the fabliaux, choosing them at 
random : 


Vol. u, p. 93, 

S’ele seiist que il l’amast, 
[But e/ often occurs instead of ele. Here, how- 
ever, every syllable is needed to make the eight. ] 
Ib., p. 98, 


S’el le séust, n’en pallast ja. 


So much for seust (< sapuisset). 
Ib., p. 259, 

Quar pleust ore Dieu et Saint Leu 
So much for a single example of pleust (< pla- 
cuisset). Now as to eust (< habuisset). 
Ib., p. 217, 

Ne vodroient k’il eiist enui. 

[vodroient probably is trisyllabic. If so, eust is 
a monosyllable, granting the versification to be 
correct. ] 


Ib., p. 218, 
Ke de sa femme eust felt (sic) folie. 
[Here, if the versification is correct, eust must 
count as a monosyllable. ] 
Ib., p. 222, 
E s’il ne eust de li le amur. 


[Here eust may count for two syllables ; for the 
definite article is no doubt elided. ] 
Ib., p. 228, 

Com il ne eiist el cors grevance : [eust dissyllabic ?] 
The quotations seem to show clearly enough that 
eust had not yet become exclusively monosyllabic, 
but that it was often so. Hence the daust of the 


manuscript may justifiably be divided thus: la 
ust, a division which is furthermore authorized by 
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the fact that aust would be either very archaic, if 
the a is not due to mere carelessness on the scribe’s 
part. In aust the a would, of course, be atonic. 
See (24).] 
Ib., p. 185, 

(23) D’un affere ge ge repens.’’ 

de um affere ge ie pens 

[Amended by the editors, as is done elsewhere, 
without their calling attention to the fact in the 
Notes et Variantes. | 
Ib., p. 185, 


(24) Qar s’el eust la langue trayte, 
Quar si ele ust la lange trayte. 
[Amended as above, and without acknowledg- 
ment. 


Ib., p. 186, 


(25) Auxi de nuytz come de jurs. 


wurs. 
Ib., p. 186, 
(26) Um di ge veeille gent sunt sourdz, 
dit 


Ib., p. 186, 
(27) Si Diu peiist mon cors salver, 
dieu 
Ib., p. 186, 


(28) Q’uncore anuit seyenz seroi, 


seynz serrot 
Ib., p. 187, 
(29) Qar, si saienz estoyez mis 
sa eynz estoiez 
Ib., p. 188, 

(30) E que la gent se soit cochee ; 

cochie 
[Not cochié (which is impossible). ] 

The fourth (d), xcrx. (DES. III. DAMES), also 
from Harl. 2253, fol. 110 ff., is printed in Vol. 
Iv of the Recueil, pp. 128-132. As before I shall 
cite each verse exactly as it is printed, then give 
the manuscript reading underneath. 

Vol. Iv, p. 128, 


(31) Puisqe de fabler ay comencé, 
Puis ge 
[A most insignificant difference ; but why not 
show it, as is done elsewhere in the Recueil ?] 
Ib., p. 128, 
(32) Ja n’yert pur moun travail lessé : 
ta ny ert 
[No note on this apparently correct alteration. ] 
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Ib., p. 128, 
(33) En pelrynage come vouué avoyent, 
vowe [> English ‘‘ vow.’’] 
Ib., p. 128, 


(34) La une garda en un sentier : 
senter 


Ib., p. 129, 


(35) Devant nous est une mesons de noneynz, 
mesone 


[Mr. Herbert of the Department of Manuscripts 
at the British Museum, thought the final letter 
was meant for an e, and in Vol. u, p. 333, note 
14, reads: ‘‘ —*Meson; ms., Mesone.’’ Idoubt 
this e for etymological reasons. At all events, it 
would be a curious s. As for mesone, cf. ung, 
with its useless g, occurring constantly in docu- 
ments that also give us wn. For this fabliau 
versification affords no criterion : it would be hard 
to find an example of greater irregularity, even in 
Anglo-Norman poetry. This dialect was already 
in an advanced state of decomposition, and it 
need hardly be said that the rules of versification 
were broken as often and as violently as were the 
rules of grammar. In other words, French was 
becoming unfamiliar to men who were hearing 
English spoken on every hand. The French now 
spoken in Canada and New England, and much 
of the German spoken in the United States, offer 
an unmistakable and convincing analogy. ] 


Ib., p. 129, 


(36) Mout seinte, dames e chapeleynz 
Qe Dieu servent nuit e jour. 


{The manuscript is, of course, not punctuated, 
and it seems to me that the editors should have 
put no comma after seinte. Obviously seinte 
modifies dames. The lack of an s on seinte is not 
in the least astounding. It was silent in this case 
anyhow, and furthermore, such failures of ocular 
agreements are so common in Anglo-Norman 
documents that it is unnecessary even to cite 
examples. ] 


Ib., p. 130, 


(37) E meyntenant ount demandez 
demaundez 


Ib., p. 180, 
(38) Més il ne urent qe poi esté, 
estee [Riming with desgree. ] 


In the Avant-propos with which Montaiglon 
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introduces the Recueil he cites, apparently as a 
statement of an ideal to be aimed at, these words, 
written by Victor Leclerc: ‘‘Il est permis de 
désirer encore une édition collective des Fabliaux, 
rigoureusement revue sur les manuscrits, correcte, 
méthodique, bornée au seul genre des contes, 
enrichie et non surchargée d’eclaircissements, de 
gloses, de paralléles avec les divers pays et qui 
apprenne a la France quel rang elle occupait dans 
la poésie narrative au siécle.’’ No doubt 
this ideal goal is in the main pretty constantly 
and faithfully aimed at throughout the Recueil ; 
yet whoever compares the printed text with the 
manuscript known as Harley 2253 will discover 
at least the differences above noted. However 
small they may be or seem, these differences are 
worth pointing out in order that those who devote 
their energies to studying the Fabliaux may not 
rely all too trustfully on the printed text of the 
Recueil général. And may we not conclude that 
many a modern editor is after all only a descendant 
of the old scribes, who copied sometimes well, some- 
times ill. Perhaps the main difference is that the 
modern scribe is more self-conscious. In copying 
some old document he is oftener and more keenly 
aware of an obligation to be loyal to it as a record 
of the past. Those who are to benefit by his 
work rely on him to be accurate. In studying 
old texts no suspicion is more annoying than the 
suspicion that this or that reading is not what 
the manuscript or printed book contains ; yet to 
the vast majority of scholars the original source 
is usually inaccessible. It seems desirable, there- 
fore, that the original, if there be only one, 
should be accurately reproduced in every case, 
whatever textual revision is attempted outside 
the text; and if there is more than one ‘‘origi- 
nal,’’ then the editor should at least enable his 
reader to know the exact text of the original 
which the editor considers the best. 

The movement set on foot by Prof. Gayley of 
the University of California, has received the cor- 
dial approbation of scholars far and wide. Genu- 
ine facsimiles, not humbugs like the Pathelin of 
Bailliew’s Bibliothéque Gothique, are needed every- 
where, but especially in the United States. As 


the reverence for authority wanes, especially for 
the mere printed opinion of an individual as to 
what really ought to have been written by some 
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older scribe, the value set on facsimiles’ is bound 
to increase. A camera is the trustiest scribe of 
all. It is a pity that photography was unknown 
to the earliest editors. They might have glossed 
as often as they felt impelled. The importance 
of the fact that botanists, and like scientists, can 
not easily alter their specimens before offering 
them to their fellow students can hardly be too 
highly estimated. 
RicHARD HOLBROOK. 
Columbia University. 


THE NUMBERS IN THE MANUSCRIPT 
OF THE OLD ENGLISH Judith. 


The opinion has long been current that the Old 
English Judith, as we have it, represents but a 
small part of a long poem, the rest of which is 
lost. On the other hand, basing their theory 
upon the extraordinary unity of the portion which 
remains, several scholars have recently reached 
the conclusion that the Judith is almost complete 
as it stands. Against this seemingly plausible 
hypothesis is urged the apparently insurmountable 
difficulty that in the manuscript are found the 
numbers xX, XI, x11, which would seem to indicate 
that divisions I-1x, inclusive, have been lost, save 
for the last fourteen lines of rx. 

Now, it is a curious coincidence, and possibly a 
significant one, that these numbers correspond, 
respectively, to the 10th verse of chapter 12, the 
11th verse of chapter 13, and the 12th verse of 
chapter 14, of the Apocryphal Judith. In each 
case, the thought, at that point in the poem where 
a number is inserted, will be found to fit the 
thought of a corresponding verse in the Apocry- 
phal version. More specifically, the number x 
occurs in the manuscript of the poem just before 
line 15, and marks the beginning of the feast pre- 
pared by Holofernes ‘‘on the fourth day after 
Judith first sought him.’’ Verse 10 of chapter 


1 Thanks to Mme. James de Rothschild and to M. Emile 
Picot, a facsimile of the Patelin, printed at Paris about 
1500 by Marion de Malaunoy, widow of Master Pierre 
Le Caron, has lately been published by the Société des 
Anciens Textes francais. Le Roy’s edition may before 
long be published in facsimile. 
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12 in the Apocryphal Judith (the numbering of 
the English version corresponding, in this case, to 
that of the Vulgate), reads : ‘‘ And in the fourth 
day Holofernes made a feast.” .... The num- 
ber xz occurs in the manuscript before line 122, 
where we are told that God granted success to 
Judith (this being merely a repetition of the 
poet’s thought added here to connect what pre- 
cedes with what follows), and then that she 
placed the head of Holofernes in a bag and re- 
turned to Bethulia. Verse 11 of chapter 13 of 
the Vulgate (the English version being differently 
numbered here) states that Judith put the head 
of Holofernes in a bag and returned to Bethulia. 
Number x1 occurs in the manuscript before line 
236, where the leaders of the Assyrian army 
become terrified, send word to the “oldest 
thanes,’’ who assemble, and then proceed to the 
tent of Holofernes. Lines 236-241* are resump- 
tive, the important facts, 7. e., the summoning of 
officers and the rush to Holofernes’ tent, imme- 
diately following. Verse 12 of chapter 14 of the 
Vulgate shows the Assyrian leaders assembling 
before the tent of Holofernes. 

These three numbers, x, XI, XII, may be re- 
garded as sign-posts along the poet’s path, set up 
to direct him from one important event to another. 
We naturally wonder what other verses of the 
chapters in the Vulgate, which precede the ac- 
count represented by the present poem, served as 
similar landmarks. The conclusion is as startling 
as it is easily reached. By considering the 
thought expressed in verse 9 of chapter 11, 8 of 
chapter 10, and so on through chapter 8, where 
Judith is first mentioned, we obtain a satisfactory 
plan of the whole poem as it may have been 
written. This may be seen at a glance from the 
following table : 


Verse 6 of chapter 8: Judith’s sincere mourning for 
her husband. 


Verse 7 of chapter 9: Judith prays for salvation 
from the Assyrians, whom 
she would have God treat 
as He once treated the 
Egyptians. 

Verse 8 of chapter 10: The blessings of the elders 
bestowed upon Judith 
just before her departure 
to Bethulia. 
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Verse 9 of chapter 11: Keynote to Judith’s shrewd 
management of Holo- 
fernes. The Hebrews 
must be made to sin, to 
be overcome. 


Verse 10 of chapter 12: The feast on the fourth day. 


Verse 11 of chapter 13: Judith’s return to Bethulia 
with the head of Holo- 
fernes. 


Verse 12 of chapter 14: Terror of the Assyrians at the 
Hebrew onslaught, and 
their assembly at the tent 
of Holofernes. 


The sequence of numbers in each of these two 
columns, read vertically, with a difference of 2 
between each set of numbers, read horizontally, 
as 6-8, 7-9, etc., suggests the Anglo-Saxon fond- 
ness for runes, riddles, and the like. Possibly, 
in the earlier manuscripts of the poem, the cor- 
responding verses of the Vulgate may have been 
inserted, after the analogy of the custom of in- 
serting rubrics in the Breviary. lfric, in his 
homily on Judith, has put both chapter and verse 
numberings at the margin, so that it is easy to 
see how closely he followed the Apocryphal nar- 
rative. Ifthe numbers x, x1, xu, of the poem, 
refer to verses of the Apocryphal version, then 
the chapter numbers are either obliterated or they 
may never. have been inserted, since it was the 
verse that was important. One verse may have 
been taken from each chapter, in regular order, 
only the number of each verse being inserted in 
the manuscript. 

Now, if we regard these numbers in the manu- 
script as sign-posts, we can readily understand the 
extraordinary unity of the poem, for only impor- 
tant events, with details sufficient merely to afford 
clearness, force, coherence, and picturesqueness 
are mentioned. Moreover, we may gain some 
light on the vexed question of how much of the 
poem is lost. As it is, the poem begins just 
before the feast, and then proceeds with great 
rapidity and force to the final victory of the 
Hebrews. What comes before the feast, which 
is the crucial point in the story, must be wholly 
introductory. The questions then, are, what was 
included in the introduction, and how long may 
this have been? Considering the unity and the 
rapidity of movement, we must conclude that nine 
very short divisions constituted the introduction, 
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and that all together these would be no longer 
than one of the existing divisions, as from x to 
xi. But taking into account the fact that as 
compared with the events after the feast, those 
which preceded it are relatively unimportant, we 
may reasonably suppose that the introduction was 
shorter than one of these divisions, consisting, 
perhaps, of some seventy-five lines. Basing our 
conjectures upon the foregoing table, we might 
conclude that the introduction would present some 
description and characterization of Judith, and a 
suggestion of her conduct in widowhood. Then 
would follow the reason for her prayer, namely, 
the oppression of the Assyrians, and her prepar- 
ations for the departure from Bethulia. She 
would then receive the blessings of the elders, and 
these sorrowful friends would open the gates for 
her to go out. Then there would be some account 
of Judith’s deception of Holofernes. We should 
be given a reason for Judith’s appearance in the 
Assyrian camp, such as is not afforded by the 
poem in its present form. Judith, with all her 
shrewdness, would certainly not have supposed 
that her beauty alone would make it possible for 
her to obtain an opportunity of accomplishing her 
secret purpose. She would have sought Holo- 
fernes, as the Apocryphal Judith tells us that she 
did, and the poem does not, with some definite 
proposition. Then the poet, in anticipation of 
the successful issue of Judith’s expedition, would 
very naturally have ended his introduction with 
lines 1-14 of the present poem. The note struck 
here, ‘‘ firm faith in the Almighty,’’ reverberates 
through the entire poem, and strongly reéchoes at 
the close, not necessarily indicating that the poem 
is practically complete as we have it, but showing 
that the introduction was thoroughly artistic in 
ending with, and thus anticipating, the lesson of 
the poem. 

If the poem Judith were written to-day, who 
can doubt that some such introduction as that in- 
dicated would be attached? And would not the 
facts suggested for inclusion, told in some seventy- 
five lines, or possibly in fifty, enhance the unity 
of the poem, rather than detract from it? On the 
other hand, if, as ten Brink and others conjecture, 


1Cf. T. B. Aldrich : Judith and Holofernes, and Judith 
of Bethulia. 
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three-quarters of the poem are lost, the unity would 
certainly be impaired by unnecessary material in 
the first part of the poem. If, again, but a dozen 
or so lines are missing, we should feel the lack of 
a good deal that is really essential to the logical 
sequence of events, as already indicated. 

In this connection, it is interesting to observe 
how other writers have treated the story of Judith, 
especially in the introduction. In a homily on 
the subject, A£lfric, who flourished at a time not 
far remote from that of the author of the Old 
English Judith, whatever date we assign to this, 
has provided an adequate setting for the story. 
Dismissing the superabundance of details included, 
we find in A€lfric’s homily facts that we should 
expect, and really need, by way of introduction. 
Better still, in an Old French prose version of the 
story, written by Olivier de la Marche in 1488 or 
a few years later, which is more artistic than 
ZElfric’s homily,’ there are narrated some of the 
events which may have been included in the ori- 
ginal of the Old English Judith. Thus Judith 
is briefly described and characterized, we are told 
that she exhorted her people to trust in God and 
to pray continually for deliverance from the As- 
syrians. Then she departed by night with her 
attendant, leaving guards at the gates. She ap- 
peared before Holofernes who, struck by her 
beauty, inquired the cause of her appearance. 
She, ‘‘using deliberate judgment, replied that 
the Gods of Israel were at enmity among them- 
selves, and therefore she hesitated to remain in 
the city.’’ After these preliminary statements, 
the narrative moves rapidly through the feast and 
its consequent events, to the dramatic close of the 
story. Although, throughout this Old French 
version, there is less vigor and vividness than in 
the Old English poem, it is interesting to note 
that its introduction is not only brief, but ade- 
quate and artistic, as must have been the intro- 
duction to the poem if it ever existed. But since 
the art of the poem is so striking, we can hardly 


? Professor Albert 8. Cook has kindly called my atten- 
tion to this Old French version, the connection of which 
with the Old English Judith seems not to have been 
noticed. It is found on pages 43-45 of Le Triumphe des 
Dames. Cf. also Du Bartos: The History of Judith in 
forme of a Poeme. (Englished by T. Hudson ; Edinburgh, 
1584. ) 
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hesitate to say that its author did, in all proba- 
bility, provide a sufficient setting for his story. 


Mary W. Smyrtu. 
New Haven, Conn. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TRANS- 
LATION OF Ariosto. 


About the middle of the eighteenth century, 
William Huggins, Esq., and Temple Henry 
Croker, both had to do with certain translations 
from the Italian, and their biographers have made 
contradictory statements of their claims to author- 
ship. The following bits of evidence should serve 
to clear up at least a part of the confusion. 

Under Ariosto, Lowndes has ‘‘ Orlando Furioso 
in Italian and English, by Temple Henry Croker. 
London, 1755, 4to., 2 v.,’’ with this comment : 
‘In some copies of this edition (which is in no 
estimation) the name of Temple Henry Croker is 
given, in others (erroneously) that of William 
Huggins appears as translator.’’ Under Croker, 
the Dict. Nat. Biog. cites the above translation, 
but says nothing of the one ascribed to Huggins ; 
under Huggins, it gives the translation claimed 
for him, without mention of Croker’s. Neither 
biographer in the DNB. seems aware that the 
Brit. Mus. Cat. records, under Huggins’s trans- 
lation: ‘‘This is a duplicate of the preceding 
work, professing to be a translation by T. H. 
Croker.”’ 

This ‘‘ professing to be’’ of the B. M. Cat. is, 
so far as I know, the only question of Croker’s 
claim ; but the evidence at least confutes the 
‘‘erroneously ’’ of Lowndes’s reference to Hug- 
gins. The title page of the translation of 1755 
(Brit. Mus. 638, k. 12, 13) reads: ORLANDO 
FURIOSO, by LUDOVICO ARIOsTO, in Italian and 
English (bust of Ariosto by R. Strange ; then 
four lines from Horace), Vol. 1. Printed for the 
EDITOR, in Rupert-Street, M,pcc,tv. The Dedi- 
cation runs: ‘*To His Most Sacred Majesty, 
George the Second, By the Grace of God, Of 
Great Britain, France, & Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith, &c. This Edition and Translation 
of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, are, With all Sub- 
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mission, most humbly Inscribed, By His Majesty’s 
most devoted, most dutiful, subject and servant, 
Temple Henry Croker.’’ Volume 1m ends on page 
42, a misprint for 423. The Gent. Mag. for 
April, 1755 (vol. 25, p. 190b), in its list of 
books has: ‘£21. Orlando Furioso, in Italian 
and English. 11. 11s. 6d. sewed. Sold at Mrs. 
Croker’s, in Rupert-Street.”’ 

It is to be noted that the title page says the 
translation was ‘‘ printed for the editor ;’’ that 
in the dedication Croker does not explicitly call 
himself the translator, though that inference is 
unavoidable ; and that the Gent. Mag. (perhaps 
carelessly) assumes that the translation is anony- 
mous. 

The name of Huggins appears on the title page 
of an edition of 1757 (not, as Lowndes implies, 
on ‘‘some copies’’ of that of 1755) which runs 
(Br. Mus. 638, k. 14) : oRLANDO FURIOSO, by 
LuDovico ARIOsTO, Translated from the Italian, 
By William Huggins, Esq. (the cut, the quota- 
tion, and Vol. 1, as before), London: Printed 
for James Rivington and James Fletcher, at 
the Oxford Theater, in Paternoster Row; And 
John Cook, Bookseller, at Farnham, in Surry. 
M.DCC.LVII. Volume 1 ends the translation as 
in the ed. of 1755, even to the misprint of 42 for 
423 in the paging, and adds: Annotations on 
the O.F., which begin with a Prolegomenon ; 
Amendments (Canto 42 is the only one without 
any) ; an Index ; and a translation of Dr. P--—-y’s 
Epistle to the Hon. Mr. T---r H---n. ‘Done 
in English by the translator of Ariosto’s O.F. 
Intended as a specimen, how closely, by proper 
Care, any Work may be rendered, without losing 
the Spirit of the Original.’’ 

In the next to the last paragraph of his Pro- 
legomenon, Huggins says: ‘‘ There were circum- 
stances, not suitable here to recount, that unluckily 
made a precipitate publication unavoidable.’’ The 
last paragraph reads: ‘‘An Index has been said 
to be extreamly wanted, as well as explanatory 
notes to numbers of places; to which I have also 
added some critical and others, I hope, entertain- 
ing, written with that freedom of pen and gaiety 
of heart, which the perusal of this enchanting 
author must at all times produce. If this addi- 
tional attempt to gratify my countrymen should 
have its effect, I should rest content : Nee fami, 
nec famae inservio.”’ 
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In April, 1757, the Gent. Mag. (vol. 27, p. 
180b) printed a poem of fifteen heroic couplets 
by ‘‘T. K.’’, addressed ‘“‘To Wm. Huggins, 
Esq., on his Translation of Ariosto’s O.F.’’ The 
Gent. Mag. did not otherwise note the appearance 
of the translation of 1757, but the Critical Review 
for May, 1757 (vol. 3, pp. 385-398), praises it 
highly, speaks always of ‘‘the author,’’ and says : 
‘*Tho’ this work was printed before the Critical 
Review commenced, it did not appear in public 
till the year 1756, and therefore it falls properly 
under our cognisance.’? Unless 1756 is a mis- 
print, it seems likely that the edition of 1757 was 
post-dated. 

In July, 1757, the Critical Review (vol. 4, 
p- 83) notices ‘‘Orlando Furioso di Messer L. A., 
tradotto in vetsi Latini,’’ etc., and speaks of 
‘‘Mr. Huggin’s accurate translation of this great 
poet, a character of which may be found in the 
third volume of the Critical Review.’’ 

In December, 1758, the Critical Review, in 
noticing ‘‘ Part of O.F., Translated from the origi- 
nal Italian by W. Huggins, Esq., 4to, Rivington, 
pr. 6d,’’ says (vol. 6, p. 506): ‘‘Mr. Huggins, 
with a delicacy peculiar to himself, fearing that 
some cantos of his Ariosto, which were translated 
by another hand, might, in some measure, invali- 
date the merit he claims as translator of that 
admired work ; and piqued, as it appears, at 
some particulars in the private conduct of the 
gentleman whose assistance he had accepted, has 
been at the trouble to retranslate those few cantos 
done by his auxiliary, and now publishes them in 
a separate pamphlet, for the use of those who 
have purchased, or may purchase, his Ariosto.’’ 
This paragraph seems to explain some of the 
‘*circumstances’’ of Huggins’s Prolegomenon. 

Croker’s side of the case appears early the next 
year. In February, 1759, the Critical Review 
notices (vol. 7, p. 180) ‘‘The Satires of Ludovico 
Ariosto, translated by Rev. Mr. H--rt--n & 
T. H. C.’’ In the life of Ariosto prefixed to the 
translation, and signed Temple Henry Croker, he 
says at the end (pp. 12, 13 of Br. Mus. 240, 
], 28): ‘*What I have done, I did for the 
sake of those, which that gentleman [Rev. Mr. 
H--rt--n] generously gave me, as a reward 
for my boldness in ushering Ariosto’s greater part 
of O.F. to the light. The translations of that 
work and this are different; that literal, this 
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diffuse : That has been complained of, as being 
stiff: Whoever will lay themselves under the same 
restrictions, as the gentleman did, for whom I 
translated a considerable part thereof, and to 
which rules I was consequently obliged to confine 
myself, will find, whether their verses will flow as 
smoothly as the present taste requires.’’ 

The Critical Review’ s ‘‘few cantos’’ and Croker’s 
‘* greater part’’ do not agree, if by ‘‘ ushering to 
the light’’ Croker meant ‘‘translating.’’ Unfor- 
tunately, the brief notice in the Critical Review is 
all I know of Huggins’s pamphlet ; I have not 
even found any other hint of its existence. If it 
is extant, we can easily decide what parts of 
the original translation Huggins was willing to 
concede to Croker. Croker’s own paragraph is 
enough, however, to refute Lowndes’s “ errone- 
ously.’’ 

Croker’s share in the translation of the Satires 
is not very great, for (as noted in the Catalog of 
the Dyce Collection) Satires I, III, IV, V, and 
VI are signed ‘‘ H---n,’’ and only II and VII 
“T. H. C---r.’? (The catalog of the Astor 
Library attributes the whole volume to Croker.) 

Of Huggins’s ‘‘delicacy,’’ as the Critical Re- 
view called it, we have further evidence in The 
Observer Observ’d, or remarks on a tract, intitled, 
Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spencer, by 
T. Warton, M. A. (Br. Mus. 1346g). This 
pamphlet appeared anonymously in 1756, and 
was noticed by the Gent. Mag. in May (vol. 26, 
p- 254a). The DNB. attributes this to Huggins 
positively, and the Br. Mus. Cat. doubtfully. The 
pamphlet really has nothing to say about Spenser, 
but pays chief attention to Warton’s remarks 
about Ariosto, and spends many pages in showing 
Warton’s ignorance of Italian, and in quoting the 
‘‘new Translation’’ (7. e., that of 1755) in order 
to expose Warton the better. In the Annota- 
tions to the O.F. of 1757, Huggins refers often 
to Spenser, almost always to expose Warton’s 
ignorance of Ariosto, and twice at least (Notes 
on Canto xx, st. 139, and Canto xxi, st. 83) 
refers Warton ‘‘to the study’d book, The Observer 
Observ’d, for ample satisfaction.’’ In 1759, at 
the foot of page thirteen of his Life of Ariosto, 
Croker explicitly disclaims the authorship of The 
Observer Observ’d, so that he cannot be ‘‘the 
author who has lately translated Ariosto,’’ who 
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‘‘had, some time before, written a pamphlet 
called The Observer Observ’d.”’ (Gent. Mag. for 
February, 1759 ; vol. 29, p. 83b.) Huggins’s 
authorship of The Observer Observ’d would, there- 
fore, seem reasonably certain. 

But we are not yet done with Huggins and 
Croker. In 1755, the year of the first edition of 
O.F., there appeared a Translation of Sonnets 
from the Italian of Giovanni Battista Felice 
Zappa. This volume was also in quarto, and 
had the Italian and English on opposite pages. 
Unlike the O.F., it had both Italian and English 
title pages, the English one reading ‘‘ Printed for 
the Editor in Rupert Street,’’ which is exactly the 
statement of the O.F. title page of 1755. Per- 
haps this word ‘‘editor’’ is due to the ‘‘editore’’ 
of the Italian opposite. 

The DNB., without giving any reasons, ascribes 
this translation to Huggins, but the copy in the 
Dyce Collection (the only one I could find) con- 
tains the following Ms. dedication: ‘‘To the Right 
Honorable Lady Hester Pitt, Madam, Fearful of 
my offending had I presum’d to make that Good- 
ness publick, which I am so deeply indebted to ; 
I, much against my will, forbore inscribing these 
Sonnets to Your Ladyship in Print, but could not 
withhold my pen from giving this private Testi- 
mony of my Gratitude. Temple Henry Croker.’’ 
On the authority of this dedication, of which the 
DNB. does not seem to know, the Dyce Collec- 
tion assigns the translation to Croker. 

These three publications—the O.F., the Satires, 
and these Sonnets—seem to mark Croker’s entire 
connection with Italian. His part in the Satires 
is confessedly very small; his part in the O.F. 
is pretty surely subordinate, for Huggins could 
certainly not have published at sixpence any con- 
siderable portion of a book that sold to subscribers 
at one pound eleven, even if he were willing to 
retranslate so much. Croker’s entire responsi- 
bility for the Sonnets seems, therefore, fairly open 
to scrutiny, if not to dispute. 

The ‘‘printed for the editor’? of both the 
Sonnet and the O.F. title pages, coupled with 
the Gent. Mag’s ‘‘Sold by Mrs. Croker,’’ makes 
one suspect that Croker was using the word editor 
in a designedly ambiguous sense. The fact that 
neither dedication clearly and distinctly claims 
the authorship for Croker, when added to the fact 
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that his name does not appear on either title 
page, seems strange. Moreover, we know that 
the dedication of the O.F. is not fair, because it 
gives no hint of Huggins’s share in the transla- 
tion. If this seems unfair to Croker, it may be 
urged that when Croker does defend himself, in 
his Life of Ariosto, he objects, not to Huggins’s 
injustice, but only to his narrow views of what 
translation should be ; and when he disclaims the 
authorship of The Observer Observ’d, he does so 
because he professes to have no taste for that kind 
of controversy. 

Whether or not the Sonnets preceded the 0. F., 
I do not know ; the printed dedication to George 
II. perhaps followed the more timid one to Lady 
Hester Pitt. Moreover, the Sonnets might fairly 
precede the more ambitious 0.F. The Sonnets 
are all of fourteen lines, rhymed in couplets, 
which suggests a closeness of translation in accord 
with Huggins’s theories. 

When Huggins died in 1761, the Gent. Mag. 
recorded in its List of Deaths (vol. 31, p. 364b) : 
‘* July 2. Wm. Huggins, Esq. ; of Headly-Park, 
Hants, translator of Ariosto.’’ Croker’s death, 
which the DNB. thinks was about 1790, was not 
reported by the Gent. Mag. 

The willingness of later generations to give 
Croker all the credit for the translation of the 
O.F., may arise from the fact that copies of 
the 1755 edition are about as numerous as those 
of the 1757 edition. It is possible that John 
Hoole, the next translator of the O.F., was thus 
misled, when he wrote in the preface to his trans- 
lation (1783) : ‘‘We have indeed two versions 
of the O.F., the first ... by Sir J. Harrington. 

The last translation, sent into the world, 
was professedly given by its author as a literal 
version.”’ But Hoole published his translation 
of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered in 1763, and was 
therefore likely to know the facts about so con- 
siderable a translation from Italian. 

The relations between Huggins and Croker 
seem to be thus : Huggins, who was born in 1696, 
and was therefore almost sixty when he took to 
translating, lived in the country, and in getting 
into print was glad to avail himself of the help of 
young Croker, who was chaplain to an Earl, and 
thus able to get subscribers, as well as to persuade 
titled persons to accept his dedications. But 
Croker wrote diplomatic dedications, ambiguously 
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called himself ‘‘ editor,’’ and, judging from the 
break in their relations, and his own failure to 
suggest any injustice on Huggins’s part, must 
have put himself in the wrong. At any rate, 
the evidence, which is fairly complete, seems to 
warrant our conclusions. 


Epwarp Payson Morton. 


Indiana University. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO A BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY OF THE MEDIEVAL DRAMA. 


The wide and deep interest which the medieval 
drama has aroused within the past few years, jus- 
tifies the hope that we shall soon have a reasonably 
complete bibliography of the subject. Stoddard’s 
bibliography, published nearly twenty years ago, 
was an admirable piece of work, remarkably com- 
plete for a first attempt (despite Chambers’ char- 
acterization of it as a ‘‘rough attempt’’). But 
since its publication the literature of the subject 
has grown immensely. Chambers’ list comes up 
to date, but not being classified, Stoddard’s com- 
pilation must still remain the nucleus for any 
future effort. A few additions to Chambers’ 
list were recently published in Modern Language 
Notes by Professor Phelps. Here follows another 
supplement. It contains two or three titles found 
in previous bibliographies (noted in each case), 
but they have been repeated in order to draw 
special attention to them. Any work deserving 
particular notice is commented on in an accom- 
panying note. This will render the present list 
useful to the student. 

Two works of special value deserve to stand 
apart : 

Mantzius, K. A History of Theatrical Art. Trans. by 
L. von Cossel. 3 vols. London, 1903-4. 

This book belongs to a group of five that stand 
preéminent among comprehensive treatises on the 
subject, the other four being the works of Cham- 
bers, Creizenach, Petit de Julleville, and d’ An- 
cona. 

Heinzel, R. Beschreibung des geistlichen Schauspiels im 


deutschen Mittelalter. (Beitriige zur Asthetik. rv.) 
Hamburg, 1898. 


This book is mentioned by Chambers, but it 
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does not receive the honorable mention deserved 
by the monumental character of its investigation 
into the technical phase of the medieval drama. 


Amicis, V. de. L’Imitazione latina nella commedia 
italiana del xvi. secolo. 1897. 

Batines, C. de. Bibliografia delle antiche rappresenta- 
zioni italiane sacre e profane stampate nei secoli xv e 
xvi. Firenze, 1852. [A valuable descriptive bibli- 
ography, giving also, wherever possible, the place of 
presentation. ] 

Benaut, L. Les derniéres représentations de mystéres 
dans nos campagnes. (Soc. hist. de Compiégne. 
Procés-Verbaux. 7.) 1898. 

Blades, W. An Account of the German Morality-Play, 
entitled Depositis Cornuti Typographica, as per- 
formed in the 17th and 18th centuries. London, 1885. 

Broadbent, R. A History of Pantomime. London, 1901. 

Carson, W. Miracle Plays. (Am. Eccl. Rev., v. 27.) 
1902. 

Clédat, L. Etude sur le mystére provencal de Sainte 
Agnes. (Bibl. d’Ec. frang. d’Athtne et de Rome. 
t. 1, fase. 1.) 1877. 

Coblentz, H. A Rime-Index to the ‘‘ Parent Cycle”’ of 
the York Mystery Plays and a Portion of the Wood- 
kirk Conspiracio et Capito. (Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. ) 
1895. 

Deimling, H. Text-Gestalt und Text-Kritik der Chester 
plays. Berlin, 1890. 

Dengel, K. Zur Geschichte des Franzésischen Schau- 
spiels. Kénigsberg, 1847. 

Dickman, O. Maistre Pierre Patelin ; essai litteraire et 
grammatical. Hamburg, 1875. 

Driesen, O. Der Ursprung des Harlekin. (Forschungen 
zur neueren Literaturgeschichte, 25.) Berlin, 1904. 

Dubrueil. Antiquités de la ville de Paris. 1640. 

Ebert, A. Entwickelungs-Geschichte der franzésischen 
Tragédie. Gotha, 1856. 

Ebert, A. Die iiltesten italienischen Mysterien. (Jahrb. 
fiir rom. und eng. Spr. und Lit., vol. 5.) [It is sur- 
prising that Chambers shouid have omitted this, in 
view of the fact that he gives Ebert’s article on the 
English mysteries. Given in Stoddard. ] 

Fabre, A. Les cleres du palais; recherches hist. sur les 
Bazoches de Parlements et les sociétés dramatiques de 
Bazochiens et des Enfants-sans-Soucis. Lyon, 1856. 
2nd ed., 1875. 

Faguet, E. La Tragédie frangaise au xve siécle. Paris, 
1894, 

Flechsig, E. Die Dekoration der modernen Biihne in 
Italien von den Anfiingen bis zum Schluss des xvi. 
Jahrhunderts. Dresden, 1894. 

Floegel. Geschichte der komischen Litteratur. Leipzig, 
1786. 

Gautier, L. Poésie religieuse ; rx. 4 x1. siécles. Paris, 
1887. 

Gayley, C. M. The Earlier Miracle Plays of England. 
(Intern. Quart. x.) 1904. [A suggestive contri- 
bution. 
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Gayley,C.M. The Star of Bethlehem. New York. 1904. 
[An adaptation of the Nativity plays. ] 

Geist, H. Notice sur lancien théitre francais au xvI. 
siécle. (Programm der héheren Biirgerschule zu 
Mayen.) 1865. [Contains La farce du cuvier.] 

Genée, R. Lehr- und Wanderjahre des deutschen Schau- 
spiels. Berlin, 1882. 

Genée, R. Geschichte der Biihneneinrichtungen. (In 
Speemann’s Goldenes Buch des Theaters.) 1902. 
Genin, F. Maistre Pierre Patelin; texte revu sur les 
manuscrits et les plus anciennes éditions, avec une 
introduction et des notes. Paris, 1854. [Reviewed 
by E. Littré in Rev. des deux mondes, 1855, p. 345, 
and by Magnin in Journal des Savants, 1855 and 

1856. ] 

Gilbert, D. The Creation of the World, with Noah’s 
Flood ; written in Cornish in the year 1611, by Wil- 
liam Jordan ; with an English translation by John 
Keigwin. London, 1827. [Chambers gives Stokes’ 
edition. ] 

Giraud, P., et Chevalier, U. Le Mystére des trois doms, 
1887. [Valuable.] 

Giudici, P. E. Storia del Teatro in Italia. Milano, 1860. 

Goedeke, K. Everyman, Homulus und Hekastus. Han- 
nover, 1865. 

Greg, W. W. Everyman, from the Edition of John Skot. 
(Materiellen z. Kunde d. iilteren eng. dramas, 4.) 
Louvain, 1904. 

Hamelius, P. The Character of Cain in the Towneley 
Plays. (Jour. Compar. Lit., vol. 1.) 1903. 

Haubold, P. A. Die deutsche Schulkomédie im Zeitalter 
der Reformation. Zschopau, 1897-98. [Contains 
bibliography. ] 

Heinzel, R. Abhandlungen zum altdeutschen Drama. 
(Wien. Akad. d. Wissensch. Philos. hist. Classe. 
1895. Vol. 134, No. 10.) 

Herttrich,O. Studien zu den York Plays. Breslau, 1886. 

Hjelmerus, J. Z. De Origine ludorum mimicorum, prox- 
ime ante festum passionis dominice. Upsalis, 1782. 
[Has now only antiquarian interest. } 

Husserl, M. Zur Entwickelungs-Geschichte des fran- 
zosischen Dramas. (Programm d. deutsch. Staats- 
Ober-Realschule in Briinn.) 1889. 

Iserloh, H. Darstellung der Mundart der delphinat- 
ischen Mysterien. Bonn, 1891. 

Jantzen, H. Literaturdenkmiiler des 14. und 15. Jahr- 
hunderts. (Sammlung Géschen.) Leipzig, 1903. 
[Contains Das Trierer Osterspiel. ] 

Kaiser, A. Die Fastnachtsspiele von der ‘‘ Actia de 
sponsu.’? Goettingen, 1899. 

Klimke, C. Das volkstiimliche Paradiesspiel und seine 
mittelalterlichen Grundlagen. (Germanistische Ab- 
handlungen, 19.) 1902. 

Lacroix, P. Science et lettres au moyen Age. Paris, 
1877. [Contains useful illustrations. ] 

Lacroix, P. Recueil de farces, soties et moralités du 
quinziéme siécle. 

Leach, A. F. ed. Beverley Town Documents. (Selden 
Soc., vol. 14. London, 1900. [The following pages 
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contain useful information regarding the Corpus 
Christi plays: xliii, xlvii, 1, lii, lix f., 33-37, 45, 99, 
109, 111, 117f.] 

Leberthais, C., et Paris, L. Toiles peintes et tapisseries 
de la ville de Reims ; ou la mise en scéne du théatre 
des Confréres de la Passion. Paris, 1843. [Contains 
some useful statistics. ] 

Le Braz, A. Le Théitre du peuple en Basse Bretagne. 
(Le Correspondant, no. 1008.) 1904. 

Leskien, A. Altkroatische geistliche Schauspiele. Leip- 
zig, 1884. 

Lichterfeld, L. Entwickelungs-Geschichte der deutschen 
Schauspielkunst. Erfurt, n. d. 

Lindner, G. Die Henker und ihre Gesellen in der alt- 
franzésischen Mirakel- und Mysteriendichtung. Greifs- 
wald, 1902. 

Luick, K. Zur Textkritik der Spiele von York. (Anglia, 
22), 1899. 

Magnin, Ch. Des Origines du théAtre en Europe. (Rev. 
des deux mondes), 1834. 

Magnin, Ch. Théitre de Hrotsvitha... traduit pour la 
premiére fois en frangais, avec le texte latin. . . pré- 
cédé d’ une introduction et suivi de notes. Paris, 
1845. [Reviewed by Patin in Jour. des Sav., 1846.] 

Male, E. Le Renouvellement de l’art par les “ mys- 
téres’’? ila fin du moyen Age. (Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, 1904). 

Matthews, B. The Medieval Drama. (Modern Phi- 
lology, 1903). 

Meyer, A. C. T. Origin and Progress of the Dramatic 
Artin France. Géttingen, 1872. 

Meyer, H. The Infancy of the English Drama. Hagen, 
1873. 

Meyer, P. Les trois Maries; mystére liturgique de 
Reims. (Romania, 33), 1904. [A consideration of 
a hitherto unpublished fragment. ] 

Morice, £. Histoire de la mise en scéne depuis les mys- 
téres jusqu’au Cid. Paris, 1836. [Still a most ad- 
mirable little book. Given in Stoddard. ] 

Moses, M. J. Everyman, a Morality Play. New York, 
1903. [With excellent original introduction on the 
development of the medieval drama. ] 

Pasquier. Recherches de la France. Paris, 1665. 

Patin. [Reviews of Magnin’s ‘‘ Origines du théitre mo- 
derne’’ in Jour. des Say., 1839. ] 

Peacock, E. English Church Furniture. London, 1866. 

Peacock, M. H. The Wakefield Mysteries; the Place of 
Presentation. (Anglia, 24), 1901. 

Peiper. Die profane Komédie des Mittelalters. (Archiv 
fiir Litteraturgeschichte, 493. ) 

Pitfeau, B., et Goujon, J. Histoire du théatre en France 
des origines au Cid. Paris, 1879. 

Raché, P. B. Die deutsche Schulkomédie. Leipzig, 1891. 

Reynier, G. Le Drame religieux en Espagne. (Rev. de 
Paris, vit), 1900. [Deals only with the late, fully 
developed religious drama. ] 

Riccoboni, L. Histoire du théatre italien... . avec un 
catalogue des tragédies et comédies italiennes impri- 
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mées depuis l’an 1500 jusqu’a l’an 1660. Paris, 1728. 
[Has useful illustrations. ] 

Roersch, A. Elcherlije—Everyman—Homulus—Hekastus. 
( Arch. f. d. Stud. d. neuer. Spr. u. Lit. cxim.), 1904. 

Roy, E. Le Jour du jugement. Paris, 1902. [An ex- 
emplary study, together with text and titles of minia- 
tures in the Ms. ] 

Roy, E. Etudes sur le théatre frangais du xv. siécle. 
Paris, 1902. 

Sardou, A., et Raillard. Le Martyre de Sainte Agnés. 
Paris, 1877. [Contains illustrative music. Given in 
Stoddard. 

Schistt, J. Beitriige zur Geschichte der Entwickelung 
der mittelalterlichen Biihne. (Archiv fiir neueren 
Sprachen, 68. ) 

Schmidt, A. Zur Geschichte der Strassburger Schul- 
komédie. (Euphorion, 5.), 1898. 

Schmidt, P. E. Die Biihnenverhiiltnisse des deutschen 
Schuldramas u. seiner volkstiimlichen Ableger im 16. 
Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1903. ( Diss.) 

Schmidt, P. E. Die Biihnenverhiiltnisse des deutschen 
Schuldramas. (Forschungen z. neuer. Literatur- 
gesch., 24. ) 

Schultze, M. De Vancienne comédie frangaise. Thorn, 
1868. 

Schwarzlose. Die geistliche Schauspiele der Vergangen- 
heit. (Jahrb. d. Kénigl. Akad. gemeinniitziger 
Wissensch. zu Erfurt, n. s. 29.) 

Sepet, M. Les plus anciens drames en la langue frangaise. 
Paris, 1894. 

Sidgwick, F. Everyman, a Morality Play, with an in- 
troduction and notes. London, 1902. 

Staehle, W. La Farce de Pathelin, in literarischer, 
grammatischer und sprachlicher Hinsicht. Marburg, 
1862. 

Stokes, W. Play of the Sacrament. (Philol. Soc. Trans- 
actions, 1860-61). 

Suard. Coup d’oeil sur Vhistoire de l’ancien théitre 
francais. Paris, 1804. 

Tille, A. Die Vorfahren unserer Weihnachtsschauspiele. 
(Die Gartenlaube, Dec., 1895). 


Tisdal, F. M. The Influence of Popular Customs on the 
Mystery Plays. (Jour. Eng. and Germanic Philol. 
5), 1904. 

Tittmann, J. Schauspiele aus dem xvi. Jahrhundert. 
Leipzig, 1868. 

Traver, H. The Relation of the Musical Terms in the 
Woodkirk Shepherds Plays to the Date of their com- 
position. (Mod. Lang. Notes, xx. 1.), 1905. 

Treche, C. Della Drammatica popolare in Italia. Trieste, 
1876. 

Truchet, F. Le Mystére de l Antechrist et du Jugement. 
( Congrés des soc. sav. savoisiennes, 1892. 12. session). 
La Roche, 1894. [Analysis of a play performed at 
Modane in 1580, with a list of personnaiges. } 

Truchet, S. Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne au xvi. siécle. 
(L’ Académie de Savoie). 

Truchet, 8. Représentations théAtrales dans les mon- 
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tagnes de la Maurienne de 1584 41630. (Congrés 
des soc. sav. savoisiennes, 1901), Annecy, 1902. 
[An example of the valuable items that may be gath- 
ered by searching local records. Refers to an un- 
verified article in the 1878 issue of the same serial. ] 

Varnhagen, H. De Fabula scenica immolationis Isaac. 
Erlangen, 1899. 

Walker, J. C. Historical and Critical Essay on the 
Revival of the Drama in Italy. Edinburgh, 1805. 
[Contains useful notes and appendixes. } 

Wesley, E. The English Miracle Play. (Lit. and 
Philos. Soc. of Liverpool, Proc. 53.) 1899. [A 
compilation that adds nothing. ] 

Wilmotte, M. Les Origines du drame liturgique. (Acad. 
Roy. de Belg. Bulletin de la classe des lettres, 1901.) 
[Of special value. Reviewed in Vollméller’s Jahr- 
esbericht, v1. Band. ] 

Wittich. Ueber die mittelalterlichen Schauspiele Frank- 
reichs. Eisenach, 1861. 

Zeidler, J. Die Schauspielthitigkeit der Schiiler und 
Studenten Wiens. Oberhollabrunn, 1888. 


A list of some of the latest contributions, accom- 
panied by short but pregnant reviews, is found in 
the latest issue of Vollméller’s Jahresbericht, and 
no student should get far in the subject before 
consulting these. 

No doubt many students of the medieval drama 
have come across titles that have not yet appeared 
where one could be expected to look for them. 
If they will now publish such additions as they 
can make, it will only remain for some patient 
scholar or scholars to classify the material on hand 
in order to construct a bibliography of considerable 
stability. 


Davip Kern. 
Columbia University. 


HEINE’S Sonnenuntergang AND AN 
AMERICAN MOON-MYTH. 


I do not know what may be the source of the 
beautiful moon-myth in Heine’s ‘‘ Sonnenunter- 
gang’’ (Die Nordsee, Erster Cyclus 3), whether 
from Classical antiquity, Jewish or German folk- 
lore, or the poet’s own fancy. Both its pathos 
and its anthropomorphism seem to mark it as 
essentially Heinesque, but that, of course, is not 
to say that it may not be a bit of folk-lore turned, 
like the Lorelei, by Heine’s delicate art into a 
poignant modern lyric of love and woe. In any 
case, it is unlikely that Heine got the suggestion 
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from the mythology of the American Indians ; yet 
the myth is (or rather was) to be found in all its 
essential features among the traditions of the 
Wyandots of Kansas and the Indian Territory. 
According to W. E. Connelley, who seems to 
have been a careful investigator and who unques- 
tionably had first-hand knowledge of the Wyan- 
dots (he was adopted into one of their clans), the 
Wyandot sun and moon myth runs as follows : 


‘*The Little Turtle made the Moon for a wife 
for the Sun. Many children were born to them, 
and these are the Stars that ‘run about the sky,’ 
as the Wyandots call the stars that move like the 
sun and moon. 

‘* After a time the Sun was displeased with his 
wife, the Moon. He drew her into the subter- 
ranean passage-way, and would have destroyed 
her there if the Little Turtle had not come and 
rescued her. He robbed her of all her heat and 
much of her light, and so maimed her that she 
could not keep pace with him in the sky. The 
New moon represents all that was left of the 
Sun’s wife when the Little Turtle rescued her 
from her husband’s wrath. The Little Turtle 
cured her to that degree that she regained 
gradually her original form ; when, however, she 
had attained this, she immediately sickened from 
grief because of her husband’s inattention and 
neglect, and pined away, diminishing daily until 
she altogether disappeared, When next seen she 
was again of the same size and form as when res- 
cued by the Little Turtle; then she increased 
gradually, animated with the hope that when she 
had reached her former fullness she could recover 
her husband’s favor. Failing in this, she again 
wasted away; and this has been repeated over 
and over to this day ; and it always will be until 
the end of time.’’ 


How slight a change is needed to transform 
savage folk-lore into most acute and self-con- 
scious poetry of civilization—how near we still 
are, in our imaginings and emotions, to ‘‘ primi- 
tive man ’’—may be seen by a glance at Heine’s 
poem. Just one item, the bdse Zungen, is added, 
and we have 


Sonnenuntergang. 


Einst am Himmel glinzten, 


1Wyandot Folk-Lore. By William Elsey Connelley. 
Topeka, Kansas: Crane & Co., 1899, p. 72. Mr. Lang, 
in his Myth, Ritual, and Religion, records a California 
Indian moon-myth somewhat resembling this of the 
Wyandots. 
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Ehlich vereint, 

Luna, die Géttin, und Sol, der Gott, 
Und es wimmelten um sie her die Sterne, 
Die kleinen, unschuldigen Kinder. 


Doch bise Zungen zischelten Zwiespalt, 
Und es trennte sich feindlich 
Das hohe, leuchtende Ehpaar. 


Jetzt am Tage, in einsamer Pracht, 
Ergeht sich dort oben der Sonnengott, 
Ob seiner Herrlichkeit 
Angebetet und vielbesungen 
Von stolzen, gliickgehiirteten Menschen. 
Aber des Nachts 
Am Himmel wandelt Luna, 

Die arme Mutter, 

Mit ihren verwaisten Sternenkindern, 
Und sie glinzt in stiller Wehmuth, 

Und liebende Midchen und sanfte Dichter 
Weihen ihr Thrinen und Lieder. 


Die weiche Luna! Weiblich gesinnt, 

Liebt sie noch immer den schénen Gemahl. 
Gegen Abend, zitternd und bleich, 

Lauscht sie hervor aus leichtem Gewélk, 
Und schaut nach dem Scheidenden schmerzlich, 
Und michte ihm ingstlich rufen: ‘‘ Komm ! 
Komm! die Kinder verlangen nach dir. . .” 
Aber der trotzige Sonnengott, 

Bei dem Anblick der Gattin ergliiht er 

In doppeltem Purpur, 

Vor Zorn und Schmerz, | 

Und unerbittlich eilt er hinab 

In sein fluthenkaltes Witwerbett. 


H. M. Be.pen. 


University of Missouri. 


ON THE DATES OF SOME OF 
CHAPMAN’S PLAYS. 


At present, Chapman is to us what Shakspere 
once was—only a conglomerate of plays and 
poems. Published here and there in the period 
from 1594 to 1654, these show no inner order or 
development, because the basis for tracing such— 
the dates of composition—is lacking. For Chap- 
man’s own sake and for the sake of understanding 
his relation to his fellows, chief of whom is Shak- 
spere, this state of affairs must not continue. 
That it may not continue, somewhat, indeed, has 
been done by Mr. Fleay—much clever investi- 
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gation and fertile conjecture—but to little con- 
clusive result. The present article is a further 
contribution. 


Bussy D’ Ambois, published in 1607.—Fleay,* 
1, 59-60: ‘‘ The allusions in it to the Knights of 
James I, the ‘innovation’ of 1603-4, and to 
Elizabeth as an ‘old queen’ forbid a date earlier 
than 1603 ; and the statement in 1, 2, ‘’tis Leap 
Year,’ which must apply to the date of produc- 
tion, as Bussy’s introduction at Court was in 
1569, not a Leap Year, fixes the date of produc- 
tion to 1604. Nevertheless, the line in Satiro- 
mastiz, se. 7— 


‘For trusty Damboys now the deed is done,’ 


seems to be taken from a play on the subject 

earlier than in 1601. . I think the play was 

written for the Queen’s Revels boys late in 1604 
. and acted in 1605.”’ 

Farther we need not look for evidence ; it is all 
here, and needs only sifting and interpreting. 
The allusions to James I and his knights are 
purely imaginary.” The mention of leap year,* 
however, applies certainly to the date of the first 
performance, not to anything historical. But 
why not to 1600 as well as to 1604? Thatisa 
leap-year, too, whether in the Julian or the Gre- 
gorian calendar. 1600, indeed, it must be, for 
‘*their old queen,’’ spoken of as still reigning, is 
certainly Elizabeth,‘ and the unmistakable allu- 
sion in Satiromastix to Bussy as a famous play 
was penned in 1601.° There is not the slightest 
reason, then, to suppose another earlier version 
of Bussy, or to demur to the manifest date, 1600. 


The Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois, registered 
April 17th, 1612, published 1613.—There is good 
reason to think this play was written near the end 
of 1604. In m1, 1, p. 197 there is a long eulogy, 
from the Frenchman Clermont’s lips, on the Earl 
of Oxford : 


1 Biographical Chronicle, London, 1891. 

2See Shepherd’s Chapman, vol. Plays, pp. 148, 144. 
The reader will have difficulty finding them. 

5Be. And why did the toy take him in the head now? 
Bu. ’Tis leap-year, lady, and therefore very good to 
enter a courtier.—P. 144. 

*Bussy, p. 144. 

5 Dekker’s Works, London, 1874, vol. 1, p. 230.— 
Satiromastiz was registered Nov. 11th, 1601. 
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I overtook, coming from Italy, 

In Germany, a great and famous earl 

Of England, the most goodly-fashioned man 

T ever saw ; from head to foot in form 

Rare and most absolute ; he had a face 

Like one of the most ancient honour’d Romans 
From whence his noblest family was derived ; 
He was beside of spirit passing great 

Valiant, and learn’d, and liberal as the sun, 
Spoke and writ sweetly, or of learned subjects, 
Or of the discipline of public weals ; 

And ’twas the Earl of Oxford. 

a and swore that he 

Had rather make away his whole estate 

In things that cross’d the vulgar, than he would 
Be frozen up, stiff, like a Sir John Smith, 

His countryman, in common nobles’ fashions ; 
Affecting, as the end of noblesse were 

Those servile observations. 


This was Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford, who was born in 1550 and died June 
24th, 1604. He was a great traveller, a fine 
gentleman of fashion, a statesman, a scholar, a 
patron of poetry and the stage, and himself a 
poet. He had the manners, fashions, and tastes 
of the continent, and he lavished his patrimony 
upon them.* He was by hereditary right lord 
great chamberlain, he sat at the trial of Mary 
Queen of Scots and of the Earls of Arundel and 
of Essex, and he fought against the Armada. 
He was nothing if not ‘liberal,’ and he squan- 
dered much upon his bohemian literary friends. 
He was a patron of Lyly, Spenser, and many 
others, and he left to the world twenty-three 
pieces of lyric poetry—some of them not wanting 
in beauty—of his own. That he was fine-looking, 
remarkably learned, or that he wrote on the ‘ dis- 
cipline of the public weals,’ I cannot, indeed, dis- 
cover ; but he was at any rate admired by Eliza- 
beth for his gallant bearing as one of the crack 
lances of his day; he was an M. A. of both uni- 
versities, and he was widely versed in the affairs 
and functions of state. All taken together, Ed- 
ward de Vere is certainly the man, for his suc- 


6 All the facts here given are to be found in the Dict. 
Nat. Biog.—He answers Chapman’s description of ‘ making 
away his whole estate’ etc. His luxury and extravagance 
—he was the first to introduce embroidered gloves, sweet 
bags, perfumed jerkins, etc.—were the cause of his parting 
with his ancestral estate of Colne. 
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cessor in his title, his son Henry, was a wild 
youth of eleven, who, even at a later day, could 
not have been the subject of this eulogy. 

Prolonged, definite descriptions or encomiums of 
contemporaries, other than of the house royal, are 
so rare in the Elizabethan drama—I know of none 
like this—that the present instance would seem in 
keeping only after the Earl’s decease’: other- 
wise, the flattery would be too gross, and the im- 
position upon the patience of the audience, some of 
whom would not be among his friends,* too bold. 
The aspersions upon Sir John Smith,’ on the other 
hand, who from 1596 on was in disgrace, would, 
according to the ever-valid maxim of nil de mor- 
twis, have been in keeping only before his death, 
in 1607. It is highly probable, then, that the 
Revenge was written in 1604 or 1605, anyway 
before 1607 ; and consequently the Bussy plays 
were completed before the Byron plays” were 
begun. 


Monsieur D’ Olive, published 1606.—Mr. Fleay 
finds an allusion to King James’s new knights in 
1, 1, p. 116, and thinks the play, because ‘ acted 
by their Maiesties children at the Blacke-Friers,’ 
not earlier than 1604, January 30th. As for the 
latter point, the play might very well have been 
acted elsewhere before that. 

The backward limit of the play is indicated by 
the allusion in 1, 1, p. 117— 


7 And shortly after, like the obituaries of to-day, or the 
elegies of that age. 

8A passionate, high-tempered man, he had many 
enemies. 

®Mr. Fleay also notes this allusion to Smith, and ob- 
serves, as a possible occasion of it, that he was knighted in 
1603, May 11th. There may have been another Sir John 
Smith ; but the one I speak of, diplomatist and military 
writer, who was born in 1534 (?) and died in 1607, was 
knighted in 1576. That this is the Smith whom Chapman 
mentions cannot be doubted. To us the name may at first 
blush seem merely typical and fictitious ; but to an Eliza- 
bethan audience it would immediately recall the gentleman 
of ‘querulous temper and defective judgment’ who had 
served in France as a soldier in Edward VI’s time and as 
a diplomat in 1576, who in his dispatches had disparaged 
the beauty of the French ladies in a way that would 
have been irritating to Clermont, and who since 1596 had 
been in disgrace—imprisoned and then permanently 
rusticated. 

To be dated 1607. See the writer’s John Webster, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1905, p. 67. 
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but times are altered, monopolies are now called in, and 
wit ’s become a free trade for all sorts to live by 


—to the ‘calling in’ of the monopolies granted 
in the preceding reign by James I in a proc- 
lamation of May 7th, 1603." A probable for- 
ward limit is Chapman’s imprisonment for 
Eastward Ho, in 1605." For, what with lan- 
guishing in a vile Elizabethan jail, what with 
having to expect for a time as the upshot the 
slitting of his ears and nose, it is likely that 
Chapman let King James and his title-giving 
propensities alone for a while. Yet here, in 
Monsieur D’ Olive, not only in the allusion noted 
by Mr. Fleay, Act I, sc. 1, p. 116, 


D’ Ol. How doest, Jack ; may I call thee Sir Jack yet? 

Mu. You may, sir; Sir ’s as commendable an addition 
as Jack, for ought I know. 

D’ Ol. I know it, Jack, and as common, too. 


but also in another, rv, 1, p. 1382, 


D’ Ol. What honour do they deserve that purchase their 
knighthood ? 

Di. Purchase their knighthood, my lord! Marry, I 
think they come truly by ’t, for they pay well for ’t.'* 


there is more satire of the same sort,—of a sort, 
too, that after his release, so late as in the latter 
half of 1605 or in 1606, would begin to lose point 
and zest. The play is probably, then, previous 
to 1605. 


The Widow’s Tears, published 1613, registered 
April 17th.—Similar data are furnished in this 


Gardiner, Hist. Eng., 1603-42, vol. 1, p. 100-101. 
State Papers, Domestic, 1603-10, p. 7. 

12See the familiar story in Drummond’s Conversations 
and Gifford’s Jonson, and the letters of Chapman and Jonson 
discovered by B. Dobell and communicated to the Athe- 
neum, March 30th, 1901. These last, together with Jon- 
son’s long-known letter to Salisbury under date of 1605, 
make it clear that Jonson and Chapman were in prison 
together but once—not twice, as is often supposed—and 
then for Eastward Ho, in 1605, after May 4th, as Fleay 
observes, when Cecil became Salisbury. 

18 Everybody knows of James I’s prodigality with titles 
—especially to Scotchmen—in the first year of his reign. 
Within six weeks after he left Scotland he conferred 
knighthood on no less than 237 persons. See Stow, 
Wilson, ete. 

M4See State Papers, Domestic, 1603-10, pp. 60, 110, for 
entries concerning the ‘ profits’ of making knights. These 
were not prices, of course, as later in the case of the baro- 
netcies ; they were the time-honored fees; yet, in such 
number, they would have an effect on the Privy Purse. 
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play, and the same line of argument is to be 
followed, 


Tha. Brother, monopolies are cried down." 1, 1, p. 309. 

Iyec. ... [he] skulks unknown under the name of a 
strange knight. 

Tha. That may carry him without descrying, for there’s 
a number of strange '* knights abroad. rv, 1, p. 326. 


Revenge for Honour, published 1654.—This 
play I have elsewhere” shown to be late, on the 
score both of a general indebtedness to Beaumont 
and Fletcher and of a particular one to their 
Cupid’s Revenge, which was acted January 5th, 
1612." There are two circumstantial allusions 
which define this general result more narrowly, 
and thrust the date of our play forward to the 
year 1621. The one allusion is to Burton’s 
Anatomy, which appeared in that year, and was a 
book, moreover, that Chapman would have been 
among the first to read. Selinthus ‘ discusses’ 
the causes of melancholy and, in particular, of 
the flatus hypochondriacus, and cites Hippocrates, 
Averroes, Avicenna, and other redoubtable names, 
in unmistakably burlesque Burtonian fashion.” 
The other allusion is—once more—to monopolies. 
Selinthus rallies Simanthes, the ‘ court-lord’ and 
sycophant : 

You are grown something solemn on the sudden : 

Since your monopolies and patents, which 


Made your purse swell like a wet sponge, have been 
Reduced to the last gasp. 1, 1, p. 418. 


However well James’s reign began, monopolies, 
as is well known, were one of the crying evils of 
it; and after 1612—the date of Cupid’s Revenge, 


% This allusion is noted also by Fleay, who observes, 
‘surely refers to the Act of Jan. 3, 1605.’’ I cannot 
but think this an error, for no such Act is to be found in 
the Statutes of the Realm, Revised Statutes, etc., nor is it 
mentioned by Gardiner. See the first Act against monop- 
olies below. 

16 J, ¢., either new or Scotch. 

In John Webster, pp. 213-14.—-Mr. Fleay (u, 326) 
declares the play not to be Chapman’s, with very insuf- 
ficient reason. 

18 Dyce’s Booke of the Reuells. In all probability this was 
one of the first performances. The play was printed (and 
registered) in 1615. 

19Tn the Anatomy, the causes of melancholy and of the 
flatus make one of the principal subjects of discourse ; and 
Hippocrates, Averroes, Avicenna, and a host of others are 
cited at every hand. Cf. the index in Shilleto’s edition, 
London, 1896.—Chapman, Plays, p. 418. 
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remember,—and, for that matter, ever since the 
beginning of the reign, there could be no occasion 
for Chapman’s thus speaking of their overthrow 
as accomplished till March 30th, 1621, when 
James followed up a conciliatory speech to the 
House by a proclamation ‘cancelling the patent 
for gold and silver thread, the patent for inns, 
and the patent for concealed lands.’ Coming 
from the hand of James, this really was a blow 
dealt by Parliament at the courtiers and favorites, 
at the hated Buckingham, his kin, and his de- 
pendants :** Chapman’s skit was timely,” and, in 
that day of ferment and agitation, sure to be well 
received. The allusions agree, then, in indicating 
as date the year 1621. 


EpGAR 
Cambridge, Mass. 


2° Gardiner, Hist. Eng., 1603-42, 1v, p. 85. A Bill 
against monopolies had been introduced by Coke on 
March 11th of the same year. 

*1 See the matter of the patent for gold and silver thread, 
by which Buckingham, Sir Edward Villiers, and a swarm 
of parasites profited, or were accused of profiting, Gardi- 
ner, IV, pp. 12-23; and the patent for inns and alehouses, 
by which Christopher Villiers and Sir Giles Mompesson, 
another kinsman, profited, pp. 2-4, 23, 40-42; and the 
patent for concealed lands, by which Mompesson again 
profited, p. 44. 

It is possible, indeed, that our play dates still later, 
after May 25th, 1624, when the Act against Monopolies 
(21 Jac. I. cap. iii) was passed. The earlier date, how- 
ever, is the safer and more probable.—In its preamble 
this Act relates that in the year 1610 James had made a 
public declaration against monopolies. The declaration 
seems, however, never to have had any effect ; and, any- 
way, it need not trouble us here. Revenge was subsequent 
to 1612, and by that time monopolies were rife again (in 
1611, Gardiner Iv, pp. 10-11). 

The reader will perceive, I hope, that our various in- 
ferences from the allusions to monopolies in this article 
have not been made arbitrarily ; that, quite apart from 
the phrasing of the individual allusion itself, they have 
been determined as applying to the proclamation of 1603 
or to that of 1621 by other limiting data,—by the dates of 
the publishing and the allusions to the knights in the first 
case (M. D’ Olive and Widow's Tears), by the dates of 
Cupid’ s Revenge and Burton’s Anatomy in the second. 
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PARALLEL SITUATIONS IN Hernani 
AND Filippo. 


The ‘‘I guilty, she pure”’ situation in Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani, Act m1, sc. 5, was probably 
borrowed from a similar situation in Alfieri’s 
Filippo, Act v, sc. 3. It is an established fact 
that Hugo was familiar with the dramas of 
Alfieri, some of which he had probably seen on 
the French stage. He knew also the Don Carlos 
of Schiller, but it contains no such situation, and, 
so far as I have been able to discover, no similar 
scene exists in any other drama with which Hugo 
was acquainted.’ 

In Alfieri’s Filippo Isabella, of France, is rep- 
resented, in the antecedent action, as having been 
betrothed to Don Carlos, the son of Philip II, of 
Spain. For state reasons, Philip decides to marry 
her himself. Though married to the king, the 
queen still loves Carlos, but forbids him ever to 
enter her presence. The king, who bitterly hates 
his son, suspects their love, becomes jealous, and 
accuses Carlos of conspiring against his life and 
even the queen’s, and of carrying on treasonable 
negotiations with France. Accordingly, a Coun- 
cil of State is held, and Philip succeeds in having 
the young prince sentenced to death. 

In the fourth act the king and prince are rep- 
resented as engaging in a violent quarrel, which 
ends in the arrest and imprisonment of Carlos. 
Gomez, the intriguing Minister, who had been 
employed by the king to bring about the ruin of 
the unhappy lovers, informs the queen of Carlos’ 
sentence, and offers to obtain for her a private 
interview with the unfortunate prisoner. 

The fifth act opens with a soliloquy by Carlos, 
who now hopes and fears nothing but death. 
While wondering whether his father has not sus- 


1Tt is hardly possible to state that the situation is not 
found elsewhere in the French drama known to V. Hugo, 
as practically the same incident occurs in Inés de Castro, 
by La Motte, Act 11, scene 3. Don Pedre says: 


Ne desavouez point, Inés, que je vous aime... . 
(a Alphonse. ) 
Seigneur, loin d’en rougir, j’en fais gloire moi-meme ; 
Mais laissez sur moi seul tomber votre courroux : 
Inés n’est point coupable, et jamais... . 
( Phillip Ogden. ) 


i 
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pected or divined his love for the queen, and 
whether the king is not even now wreaking ven- 
geance on the unhappy Isabella, Carlos hears the 
gate grate on its hinges. Presently the queen 
enters and informs her lover of his sentence. The 
latter is startled when he learns that it is the base 
Gomez who has admitted her to his prison. 
When she urges Carlos to fly, he tells her that 
she is too credulous, and that Gomez is not sincere 
in wishing to serve him. The young prince then 
warns Isabella of the Minister’s treachery, and 
begs her to flee at once from the fatal prison, for 
her stay will ruin herself and fail to save him 
from death. 

It is at this point that the king appears (scene 
3) and tells them that he has known their love. 
He exults at having them in his power, and 
swears he will have his revenge. He declares 
that he has never loved Isabella, that she has not 
offended her lover but her king, and that he pos- 
sesses undoubted proofs of her guilt. When, 
however, Philip announces to the two distressed 
lovers that, since their crimes are equal, their 
punishments shall be equal, the considerate and 
magnanimous Carlos exclaims : 

‘*Che ascolto? In lei colpa non é: che dico? 

Colpa ? né l’ombra pur di colpa é in lei. 
Puro il suo cor, mai di si iniqua fiamma 
Non arse, io ’1 giuro: appena ella il mio amore 
Seppe, ildannd... 

To sol ti offesi, 
Né il niego : a me lieve di speme un raggio 
Sul ciglio balend: ma il dileguava 
La sua virtude tosto: ella mi udiva, 
Ma sol per mia vergogna. 

Disbrama 

La rabbia in me del tuo geloso orgoglio : 
Ma lei risparmia ; ella innocente appieno. 

It is this last situation that has probably been 
imitated by Hugo in Hernani, Act m1, sc. 5. In 
this scene Hernani, with whom Dofia Sol is in 
love, is represented as entering the castle of the 
old duke Gomez de Silva, in the disguise of a 
pilgrim. The exiled young lord, who has become 
a bandit, soon discovers that his sweetheart is 
making preparations for her immediate marriage 
to the old duke, her uncle. Disheartened by this 
discovery, the melancholy Hernani makes it 
known that he is Hernani, the bandit, whom the 
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king is seeking. Gomez, who prides himself on 
his hospitality, declares to the pilgrim that were 
he really Hernani or a hundred times worse, he 
should be protected as his guest, even against the 
king. 

While the duke has gone out to arm his castle 
and to make complete arrangements to protect his 
guest, the two young lovers, left alone, engage in 
a lover’s quarrel, which ends in a reconciliation. 
Just as they are in the act of embracing each 
other, the old duke returns and exclaims, 


Voila donc le paiment de I’ hospitalité !”’ 


Gomez proceeds to lecture Hernani on ingratitude 
and the violation of the sacred rites of hospitality. 
The bandit replies that he is guilty, and when 
Doiia Sol attempts to speak in his behalf, Her- 
nani again confesses his guilt and seeks to protect 
Dofia Sol, saying to Gomez : 


‘* Duce, crois aux derniers mots de ma bouche : j’en jure, 
Je suis coupable, mais sois tranquille,—elle est pure ! 
C’est 14 tout. Moi coupable, elle pure ; ta foi 

Pour elle, un coup d’epée ou de poignard pour moi.’’ 


J. D. BRuNER. 
University of North Carolina. 


A NEGLECTED MANUSCRIPT OF The 
Prick of Conscience. 


Rolle of Hampole’s Prick of Conscience has 
been the subject of several dissertations and of a 
number of essays and notes besides, but so far as 
an industrious sifting of this material reveals, no 
mention has been made of the copy of the poem 
preserved in the Bodleian ms. Rawlinson Poet. 
175. This copy is the same, except for slight 
differences in spelling and insignificant differences 
in phrasing, as that found in the British Museum 
ms. Cotton Galba E. rx, the manuscript edited 
by Morris,’ and by him and others? accounted 
the best of the numerous manuscripts of The 
Prick of Conscience that have survived. The Cot- 


1 The Philogical Society’s Early English Volume, 1862-4, 
Part 11, Berlin, 1863. 

2See Morris, ¢., pp. i-iii ; and Horstman, Yorkshire 
Writers, 11, pp. xli and 456, London, 1896. 
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ton manuscript has, however, one serious limitation: 
it is incomplete, and hence furnished only a part 
of Morris’s text, the rest being supplied by ms. 
Harleian 4196, itself also incomplete. The Raw- 
linson manuscript, on the other hand, presents an 
entire and homogeneous text of the poem. More- 
over, it is, according to the best authorities, in a 
handwriting some fifty years older than that of 
the Cotton manuscript, Mr. Madan* dating it 
about 1350, while according to Mr. Ward‘ the 
Cotton manuscript belongs to the fifteenth century. 

The Prick of Conscience is the first of the col- 
lection of poems preserved in the Rawlinson 
manuscript ; it extends from folio 1 to folio 55a. 
It is written in double columns of 44 lines each ; 
hence it numbers about 9600 lines. The hand- 
writing is not so large and clear as that of the 
Cotton manuscript, but it is nevertheless quite 
legible. The first column of the first page is 
considerably faded and in part worn away, but 
there are no serious obscurations after this page. 

I give below a copy of a few lines from the 
beginning and from the end. 


I. 


pe myght of be fader all myghty, 
pe witt of pe son all witty, 
And pe guddnes of be haly gaste, 
[A godde] * and lord of myghtes maste, 
[Be wy]th vs and vs help and spede, 
[Now] and euer, in all our nede ; 
[And s]pecially [at pJis bigynyng, 
And bryng vs all till gud endyng. Amen. 
Bifor any thing was wroght, 
And ar any bigynyng was of oght, 
And bifor all tymes, als we sal trow, 
pe same god ay was pat es now, 
[pat wo]ned euer in his god hede, 
[And] in thre persons and ane hede. 
[For go]d wald ay with be fader and be son 
[And wi]th pe haligast in anehede won, 


3 Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bod- 
leian Library, 11, p. 321, Oxford, 1895. 

*See his Catalogue of Romances in the Department of 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, u, p. 213, London, 
1893. According to others, however, the Cotton manu- 
script belongs to the second half of the fourteenth century ; 
see Tyrwhitt, Canterbury Tales, 1v, p. 330 note, London, 
1775; Ritson, Ancient Engleish Metrical Romanceés, 111, 
p. 229, London, 1802 ; and Morris, /. ¢., p. iv. 

5 The bracketed parts are supplied from Morris’s edition, 
p- 1, the Rawlinson manuscript being illegible here. 
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[Als go]d in a substance and beyng 

[ Withouten] any bigynyng ; 

[Beg]ynyng of him myght neuer nane be, 
[He] was ay god in trinite, 

[pat] was ay als wise and full of witt, 

[And] als myghty als he es yhit, 

[Wha]s myght and witt of him self was tane, 
[For neuer] na god was bot he all ane. 


II. 


And yhe pat has herd pis tretyce red 
pat now es broght till ende and sped, 
For be luf of our louerd ihesu, 

Pray for him specially pat it drew, 

pat if he lyf, god saue him harmles, 

And mayntene his lyfe in all gudnes, 

And if he be ded, als falles kyndely, 

God of his saule haue mercy, 

And bryng it till pat blysfull place 

Where endeles joy es and solace, 

Till whilk place he vs all bryng 

pat for vs vouched safe on rode to hyng. Amen. 


CAMPBELL. 
The University of Texas. 


LEMERCIER’S Méléagre. 


Literary critics and literary historians have 
given much attention in recent years to the 
French dramatists of the pre-romantic period, 
and one dramatist in particular, Népomucéne 
Lemercier (1771-1840), has been much discussed. 
Many errors, however, exist in regard to the facts 
of Lemercier’s career, and one of them has been 
repeated so many times, that the truth at last 
deserves a hearing. 

Lemercier’s first play, Méléagre, a tragedy in 
five acts and in verse, was performed at the 
Théatre Frangais, February 29, 1788, about a 
month before the author’s seventeenth birthday. 
The Princesse de Lamballe, Lemercier’s god- 
mother, had heard the play read, and her enthu- 
siasm for the new tragedy was so great that she 
prevailed upon Marie Antoinette to command a 
public performance at the earliest possible moment. 
On that first night the theatre was crowded, for 
the youth of the poet and the fact that he was 
known to be favored by the Court, excited gen- 
eral interest. The Queen accompanied by the 
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Princesse de Lamballe, occupied the royal loge, 
and there was a most brilliant audience. 

The play was applauded for its many beaux 
vers, and was considered a wonderful performance 
for one so young, although it received harsh treat- 
ment at the hands of the critics. But whatever 
its merits or defects, Méléagre was never given a 
second time. Grimm said’: ‘‘Ce jeune auteur 
et ses amis ont eu le bon esprit de retirer la piéce 
aprés la premiére représentation.’’ M. Ernest 
Legouvé relates? that after the performance 
Lemercier went behind the scenes, to thank the 
actors, according to the prevailing custom, and 
then asked the prompter to give him the manu- 
script for a few corrections. He took it away, 
and the next day, M. Legouvé says, he wrote the 
following letter to the members of the Comédie : 


Messiewrs :— 

Mon succés d’hier m’a beaucoup touché, mais 
ne m’a pas fait illusion. Ma piéce est une ceuvre 
d’ enfant, c’est un enfant que le public a applaudi 
pour l’encourager ; je n’ai qu’une maniére de me 
montrer digne de son indulgence, c’est de ne pas 
en abuser. De telles bontés ne se renouvellent 
pas. Je retire mon ouvrage et je ticherai que 
ma seconde tragédie soit plus digne de vos 
talents.’’ 


Whereupon there was great confusion at the 
theatre among the actors who had been looking 
forward to a number of profitable performances. 

This explanation of the single performance of 
the play has been accepted without question. 
Vauthier in his thesis on Lemercier* quotes the 
letter just given, in good faith, Lenient* tells the 
same story, and Le Roy ° copies the letter in full, 
without even giving Legouvé credit for it, although 
his source is evident, from the context. Influ- 
enced by this explanation, great things have been 
said regarding the modesty of the young Lemer- 


1Correspondance littéraire, vol. X1v, mars 1788. 

2 Soixante Ans de Souvenirs, par E. Legouvé, Paris. 
4 vols. in-12. Vol. 1, p. 80. 

5 Essai sur la Vie et les Oeuvres de Népomucéne Lemercier, 
par G. Vauthier. Toulouse, 1886, gr. in-8, p. 7. 

* La Comédie en France au XLX¢ Sitcle, par Ch. Lenient, 
Paris, 1904. 2 vols. in-8. Vol. 1, p. 27. 

5? Aube du Thédtre Romantique, par Albert Le Roy, 
Paris, 1904, in-8, p. 135. 
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cier, and his clear judgment as to the real value 
of his tragedy. 

M. Legouvé’s letter, however, for which he 
gives neither reference nor authority, is evidently 
the creature of his own imagination, when com- 
pared with the following communication which 
actually appeared in the Journal de Paris, March 
4, 1788 : 


‘* Aux Auteurs du Journal. 


Messieurs :—Permettez moi de me servir de la 
voie de votre journal pour remercier le Public des 
applaudissements dont il a daigné m’honorer : je 
suis trop reconnaissant pour ne pas corriger, 
autant qu’il est en moi, les défauts de mon Ou- 
vrage. Jen’ai suspendu la seconde représentation 
de Méléagre qu’afin d’avoir le temps de faire les 
changements nécessaires. 

LEMERCIER.”’ 


This letter is more than enough to show that 
Lemercier had no intention of withdrawing 
Méléagre permanently, nor does it reveal any 
excessive modesty on his part. Whether his 
friends finally prevailed upon him to withdraw 
his play or whether the management of the 
theatre was unwilling to go on with it, may never 
be known, but it is certain that this boy of seven- 
teen had no doubt of his own literary ability, and 
that he was anticipating a continuance of success. 

While the point here involved is certainly not 
of vital importance, it deserves consideration, 
nevertheless, because hesitation and lack of self- 
assurance are so entirely foreign to Lemercier’s 
character, that no careful student of his life and 
work has been able to accept this oft-repeated 
story without wonder and surprise. 


JoHN R. EFFINGER. 
The University of Michigan. 


ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Two dissertations appeared in 1904 on the 
English Orthography of the sixteenth century : 
Rudolf, Die englische Orthographie von Caxton 
bis Shakespeare, Marburg, 1904, and Swearingen, 
Die englische Schriftsprache bei Coverdale, mit 
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einem Anhang iiber ihre Weiterentwicklung in 
den Bibeliibersetzungen bis zu der Authorized 
Version 1611, Berlin, 1904. 

The Orthography of the English Bible trans- 
lations in the sixteenth century is in several in- 
stances different from that of the prose works 
investigated by Rudolf. The difference is, for the 
most part, in the matter of uniformity in the 
spelling of single words. The Bibles, from Cov- 
erdale (1535) on, have a tendency to select from 
the several spellings of the word, which existed 
at the time, one form, and use that consistently 
as in modern printing. Double forms, which 
have never entirely disappeared from English 
spelling and were still more frequent as late as 
Dr. Johnson (Swearingen, p. 51), are found less 
often in the Bibles than in other prose works of 
the same time. 

Together, which appears in the Bibles from 
Coverdale on, with only the one spelling, alter- 
nates in other prose works with togither until 
1586 (R., p. 5). 

Hither, thither, whither, alternate (according 
to Rudolf’s results (p. 6) ) with hether, thether, 
whether, throughout the sixteenth century. The 
Geneva Bible (1557) has e in these words in 
isolated cases; otherwise, the spelling with 7 is 
uniform from Coverdale on. 

Give and geve never appear side by side in the 
Bibles. From Coverdale to the Geneva Bible of 
1557, geve is the only form. From the second 
edition of the Geneva Bible (1560) give is settled. 
According to Rudolf (p. 5), Greene (1593) is 
the first to decide for give. 

Sword with 0, through the influence of the pre- 
ceding w, is found for the first time as the regular 
form in the Geneva Bible of 1557. In the pre- 
ceding Bibles sweard(e) is the only form. Rudolf 
(p. 8) gives sword as the prevailing form since 
Elyot 1531. In this case the Bibles are less 
modern, as the form established by the printer of 
the Coverdale Bible is adhered to in the other 
Bibles. 

Joy (1535) is given by Rudolf (p. 23) as the 
last to use ether and nether. These are the only 
forms in the Bibles until 1582, when they are 
replaced by either and neither. Here again the 
Bibles are archaic in adhering to this form, but 
modern in not printing two spellings of the same 
word side by side. 
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Coverdale’s is the last one of the Bibles in 
which ai and a in open syllable alternate. In 
other prose works this was not regulated until 
after Shakespeare (R., pp. 17 and 22). 

The conjunction Jest and the superlative /east, 
which Rudolf gives (p. 16) as not kept separate 
throughout the sixteenth century, are never con- 
fused in the Coverdale Bible. In the later Bibles, 
however, an occasional least, leest for lest (conj. ) 
is met ; and, in isolated cases, Jest as the spelling 
of the superlative. 

Rudolf (p. 6) says: ‘‘ Bis Ascham (W 47) 
tritt neben such (me. swich) auch soch auf ; spiter 
ist such vorherrschend.’’ The Bibles, on the 
other hand, have only much and such from the 
Geneva (1557) on. 

The form werk occurs in a Bible for the last 
time, and then only in isolated cases, in Tindale’s 
1525-26 version. Work is the only form from 
Tindale’s 1534 edition on. Rudolf (p. 8) gives 
werk by the side of work up to Joy 1535 and 
warke as late as Udall, 1552. 

Caxton, Greene, and Dekker (R., p. 9) have 
used then and than as they are printed to-day. 
One of Tottel’s authors, Grimald, also made this 
distinction. The Bibles, like most of Rudolf’s 
authors, use only the one form then with both 
meanings. ‘This is also true of the Shakespeare 
Folio (1623), and of Newman’s Bible Concord- 
ance (London, 1650) in which than does not 
appear. 

Whan and when are printed side by side until 
Ascham (1568) according to Rudolf (p. 9). 
The Geneva Bible of 1557 and later Bibles have 
only when. 

Should and would, as constant spellings with 
no exception, are first met in the Rheims Bible 
(1582), and continue in the Authorized Version 
of 1611. Greene is the first author given by 
Rudolf (p. 11) as using only the modern English 
spelling of both words. 

The irregularity in the use of the silent end -e, 
which characterized the printing of the sixteenth 
century (R., p. 31f.), did not extend to the 
Bibles. An end -e is never added to a word 


‘whose short vowel would by the addition be 


placed in open syllable; nor is it ever omitted 
after a single consonant following a single long 
vowel. The only places where it is variable are 
where length is already marked by two vowels, or 
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where a single vowel is followed by two conso- 
nants and the presence or absence of the end -e 
would decide nothing about the quantity. 

From the above comparison it is evident that it 
is in the printing of the Bible translations of the 
sixteenth century that the decided steps toward a 
uniform English spelling are to be traced. 


GRACE FLEMING SWEARINGEN. 


Knox College. 


FRANCISCO PACHECO AND THE 
ITALIANS. 


That during the time of Italianism in Spanish 
literature the poets, especially those of minor 
degree, did not always restrict themselves to im- 
bibing Italian spirit and imitating Italian forms, 
a careful perusal of the poets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries shows. While there is 
a very close leaning upon Italian originals, it is 
not often that we find literal translations, honestly 
admitted, as in the case of Francisco Pacheco, the 
painter-poet, 1571-1654. 

Pacheco’s Poesias, together with a short sketch 
of his life, have been published by Adolfo de 
Castro,’ and fill about two pages in large quarto. 
The few verses, most of them translations, would 
hardly warrant their author’s claims to immor- 
tality, but there are three other points : he wrote 
an Art of Painting, published in 1649, he was 
the close friend of Fernando de Herrera, ‘el 
Divino,’’ —one of the boldest ‘‘ borrowers’’ the 
Spanish literature owns,—and also published his 
works, which he accompanied with an original 
sonnet ; last but not least, he married his daugh- 
ter to the prince of painters and painter of princes, 
Don Diego de Velasquez. Almost his whole lyric 
reverts to his profession. One sonnet, included in 
the Arte de la Pintura, is addressed to Velasquez, 
after his having completed his large equestrian 
picture of Philip IV of Spain. An ‘‘ Enigma’’ 
has as its title and solution el pincel, ‘the paint 
brush’ ; two ‘‘ Epigramas’’ are thrusts at devices 
of bad painters. His translations consist of verses 


1 Biblioteca de Autores Espaftoles: Poetas Liricos de los 
siglos XVIy Xvil. Madrid, 1872. 
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in honor of Michel Angelo—though not with 
regard to his paintings but his sculptures. 

Of Pacheco’s translations, the first in order is 
one on the death of the great Florentine (1564) 
after the original of Laura Batiferri degli Amma- 
nati, a poetess of ephemerous fame. Gaspary’ 
just mentions her ; but Giambatista Corniani says 
of her: ‘‘Laura Battiferri da Urbino compose 
elegante poesie (stampate in Firenze dai Giunti, 
la. 1552) ed una versione in versi toscani de’ sette 
salmi penetenziali assai applaudita (stampate ivi 
nel 1564). Fu essa moglie del celebre scultor 
fiorentino Bartolomeo degli Ammanati. Copia 
degna d’immortal ricordanza!.. .’’* 

Her sonnet cannot have been in either of the 
above mentioned collections. Very likely Pacheco 
used the original title, ‘‘A la muerte de Michel 
Angelo’’ (Traduccion del que escribid Laura 
Batiferri degli Amannati). The verses are stately, 
though conventional, the Italian is easily read 
through the thin Spanish covering, with one or 
two rather forced synereses for the sake of scan- 
ning. 

The other translations are of well-known Italian 
verses. One is a madrigal by Marino on Michel 
Angelo’s Pieta. It is preserved to us in the second 
division ‘‘Sculture’’ in the famous Galeria del 
Cavalier Marino. In the little Venetian edition 
of the Ciotti, 1620, it is found on p. 27, Div. 11; 
the two pages 26 and 27 contain four madrigals 
—thus Pacheco styles the one, and we may assume 
the name for the other three. Three of these 
madrigals are of eight lines each, the fourth has 
ten. They treat: 1) ‘‘ La Notte di Michel Angelo 
Buonarotti,’’ 2) ‘*L’ Aurora del Medesimo,’’ 3) 
‘* La Pieta del Medesimo,’’ 4) ‘‘ Mose del Mede- 
simo.”” 

La Pieta runs as follows : 


Sasso non é costei 

Che l’estinto figliuol, freddo qual ghiaccio, 
Sostien pietosa in braccio, 

Sasso pid tosto sei 

In che non piagni a la pieta di lei 

Anzi sei pid che sasso, 

Che suole anco da’ sassi il pianto uscire, 

E i sassi si spezzaro al suo morire.— 


* Geschichte der Italienischen Literatur, Vol. u, p. 508. 
8 I Secoli della Letteratura Italiana dopo suo Risorgimento. 
Milan, 1832, Vol. 1, p. 450. 
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The following is Pacheco’s rendering : 


MADRIGAL. 
(Traduccion del Marino. ) 
(A una imfgen de la Virgen con Christo muerto en su 
regazo, obra de Miguel Angel. ) 

No es piedra esta Sefiora 
Che sostiene piadosa, reclinado 
En sus brazos, al muerte Hijo helado ; 
Mas piedra eres ahora 
Tu cuya vista 4 su piedad no llora, 
Antes eres mas duro, 
Que 4 muerte tal las piedras con espanto 
Se rompieron, y aun suelen hacer Ilanto. 


The translation of the lines on Michel Angelo’s 
‘‘Night’’ does not render Marino’s verses, but 
the two well-known quatrains, the one by Gio- 
vanni Strozzi, which he was said to have deposited 
at the statue, and the other Michel Angelo’s 
response. * 


RIsPostA ALL’ EPIGRAMMA DI GIOVANNI STROZZI SOPRA 
LA STATUE DELLA NOoTTE, CHE E QUESTO: 


La Notte, che tu vedi in si dolci atti 
Dormir, fu da un angelo scolpita 

In questo sasso ; e, perché dorme, ha vita, 
Destala, se no’! credi, e parleratti. 


Grato m’ é il sonno, e pid l’esser di sasso 
Mentre ché ’1 danno e la vergogna dura. 
Non veder, non sentir m’ é gran ventura ; 
Perd non mi destar ; deh parla basso. 


This is Pacheco’s rendering : 


A LA IMAGEN DE LA NocHE 


obra de Miguel Angel 
Traduccion de unos versos latinos. 
La noche, que en accion dulce al reposo 
Rendida ves, de un angel fué esculpida 
En esta piedra, y dale el suefio vida ; 
Llamala y hablara, si estas dudoso. 


TRADUCCION DE LA RESPUESTA DE MiGuEL ANGEL. 


Dormir y aun ser de piedra es mejor suerte 
Mientras la invidia y la verguenza dura, 
Y no ver ni sentir me es gran ventura ; 
Pues calla o habla bajo, no despierto. 


Concerning the verses by Michel Angelo, it has 
been said that they defy translation, and the at- 
tempts made at transcribing them into foreign 
tongues have justified this assertion. Even here, 
in the sister language, the monumental effect of 
Michel Angelo’s angry, pleading command, 


*Cf. Fiori della Poesia Italiana Antica e Moderna, Rac- 
colti da Carolina Michaelis, Leipzig, 1871, p. 98. 
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‘* Non mi destar, deh parla basso,’’ 


is wiped out by the transposing of the two verse 
members, and the Spanish sounds tame and com- 
monplace by the side of the Italian. 

It is to be noticed that Pacheco does not name 
Giovanni Strozzi, but quotes ‘‘ unos versos lati- 
nos.’’? This is rather startling at first sight, for 
neither could Pacheco mistake the lines for Latin 
nor was it likely he handled a Latin translation, 
since his very close rendering of the original pre- 
cludes this, and most likely in his time the lines 
were still in everybody’s mouth. It rather ap- 
pears one of the mannerisms of the Italian influ- 
ence and scents Herrera. The word ‘‘latino’’ for 
Italian occurs in Italian already in Dante. Thus 
Paget Toynbee says: ‘‘ ‘ Latino’ : Latin . 
‘Latina lingua’ used of love poems, ‘ Latino 
Romano ’—classical Latin. From the original 
meaning of ‘ Latin’ the word Latino came to be 
conferred to that of ‘language in general,’ often 
with especial reference to the language natural to 
the speaker, even Arabic.’’ ° 

Evidently Pacheco uses ‘‘ latinos’’ in a similar 
meaning, as Dante does in his discussion De 
Eloquentia vulgari, in which the colloquial is to him 
not organically separated from the mother lan- 
guage ; Latin is ‘‘the Language of Latium,’’ 
hence of Italy, it is Italian ; a far-fetched infer- 
ence, more than three hundred years after Dante 
and savouring of ‘‘ Culturanismo.”’ 

It is, perhaps, not without interest to notice the 
sangfroid with which Marino takes hold of the 
leading idea of the two epigrams for his own 
versicle. Where he becomes original he certainly 
does not improve on his pattern. What he writes 
in dire earnest sounds like a parody : 


Me ¢’habbia vita, e spiri 

Notte de freddo sasso, 

O peregrino ammiri ? 

Vivo, e sol tanto hd vita 

Quant’ io son qui scolpita, 

Es’ io non parlo, e s’io non movo il passo, 
Che colpa ha la scultura ? 

Muta, e pigra la Notte é per natura. 


C. L. Nicouay. 
Lowell, Mass. 


5 Dante Dictionary, p. 331. 
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JONSON’S CAPTAIN TUCCA. 


One of the most striking and original characters 
in Jonson’s comedies is Captain Pantilius Tucca 
in the Poetaster. He is what in modern slang 
might be called a ‘‘ beat,’’ but one of a peculiarly 
rampant and flamboyant kind. He lives by what 
he calls ‘‘ skeldering,’’ that is, extorting money or 
other gifts from people, sometimes by cajoling, and 
sometimes by bullying and threats. He has 
brazen impudence, will thrust himself into any 
company, and possesses an unexampled flow of 
grotesquely scurrilous language. 

That this blatant Tucca was a popular personage 
on the stage may be inferred from the words of 
Dekker in the introduction to Satiromastix, where 
he excuses himself for transplanting Tucca into 
his own play, by saying that had he brought on 
‘‘any other new-minted fellow... . he had been 
out-faced and out-weyed by a settled former ap- 
probation.’’ 

It has been thought that Tucca was a caricature 
of some real and well-known personage, but no 
commentator has, so far, detected the original. 
The pretended captain and the disbanded captain 
appear often enough in the comedies and satires 
of the time, but none has Tucca’s monumental 
impudence. They sometimes have a very varie- 
gated vocabulary, but none has Tucca’s torrential 
rush and immensity of gusto. It would be singular 
if there had been such a personage about town, 
not seized upon by any playwright or satirist. 
Dekker, it is true, intimates that Tucca’s extra- 
ordinary fashion of speech had been modelled on 
that of a certain ‘‘ honest Captain Hannam,”’’ of 
whom nothing is known ; but Dekker would hardly 
have called him ‘‘ honest,’’ 7. e., respectable, had 
he been such a person as Tucca. Edward Guil- 
pin in his Skialetheia (1598, p. 30, Grosart’s 
edition) says that ‘‘ Captain Tucca’’ will be pleased 
with veiled indecency (‘‘ masking bawdry’’) in 
verses which ‘‘ discourse his own discourse,’’ but 
does not otherwise characterize him. Jonson may 
have taken the name from Guilpin, and if s0, 
where did Guilpin get it? It does not occur in 
Horace (where Jonson found Pantilius), though 
a commentator tells us that Tucca was the agno- 
men of Plotius, spoken of by Horace as a dear 
friend of himself and Vergil, and ‘‘one of the 
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whitest souls upon earth.’? Would it be extrava- 
gant to surmise that Jonson or Guilpin took this 
name from its resemblance to ‘‘tuck,’’ the long 
rapier worn by military men? In Every Man 
in his Humour, Brainworm, when disguised as a 
soldier, assumes the name of Fitz-Sword. Captain 
Tuck would then be a parallel of Ancient Pistol. 
As for the character and mode of life of Tucca, 
I incline to think that Jonson took it from Hor- 
ace’s Maenius. The scholiast tells us that this 
Maenius ‘‘scurrilitate Romae nobilissimus fuit,’’ 
that he was nicknamed Pantolabus ‘‘ab eo quod 
quicquid offerebatur acciperet ; erat autem et ur- 
banus [impudent] et mordax, itaque in eum largi 
erant et qui urbanitate delectabantur, et qui mor- 
dacitatem eius timebant.’’ Horace says (Ep. 1, 
xv) that Maenius, after he had squandered his 
patrimony, 
urbanus coepit haberi, 

Scurra vagus, non qui certum praesepe teneret, 

Impransus non qui civem dignosceret hoste, 

Quaelibet in quemvis opprobria fingere saevus, 

Pernicies et tempestas barathrumque macelli, 

Quicquid quaesierat ventri donabat avaro. 

Hic, ubi nequitiae fautoribus et timidis nil, 

Aut paullum, abstulerat, patinas coenabat omasi. 


This seems to fit Tucca pretty closely. In fact, 
in the phrase ‘‘his belly is like Barathrum’”’ 
(111, iv), we have an obvious reminiscence of 
this passage. 

If I am right in my conjecture, the captain is 
a composite character. Jonson was struck with 
the bullying and wheedling sewrra in Horace as 
a novel ‘‘humour,’’ and turned him into the 
‘‘skeldering’’ Tucca, fitting him out with a 
vocabulary of strange scurrility, perhaps modelled 
on that of ‘‘ honest Captain Hannam.”’ 


Wm. Hanp Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


SHAKESPEARE, Hamil. 3. 4. 56. 


Hyperion’s curls! ; the front of Jove himself 


looks like an adaptation of Kyd’s (?) Soliman and 
Perseda 4. 1. 77-8 : 


1Steevens had referred to Ovid, Met. 3. 421, and to a 
line in Marston’s Insatiate Countess (1613). 
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Faire lockes, resembling Phebus’ radiant beames ; 
Smooth forehead, like the table of high Ioue. 


Boas has remarked ( Works of Thomas Kyd, p- 
lxxxii) on two parallels between Shakespeare and 
this play, to which this may now be added. 

As Boas thinks that these lines from Soliman 
and Perseda may possibly have been inspired by 
the 21st sonnet of Watson’s Hecatompathia, we 
may note how the poet there (7-9) introduces the 
perfections of various goddesses to characterize his 
mistress : 

By Iunoes gift she beares a stately grace, 


Pallas hath placéd skill amidd’st her brest ; 
Venus her selfe doth dwell within her face. 


In the same kind is A. Y. LZ. 3. 2. 147-160. 

The similarity between Sol. and Pers. 85-6 and 
Shak., Ven. and Adon. 234 ff. seems never to have 
been remarked. 

Apropos of Soliman and Perseda, perhaps W. 
R. Greg (Mod. Lang. Quart. 4. 188) is a little 
severe in characterizing Boas’ first Quarto edition 
of 1599 ( Works, p. 162) as a forgery, though it 
is undoubtedly a modern reprint. The copy in the 
Yale Library has, on the reverse of the title, in 
small letters at the bottom of the page : ‘J. Smee- 
ton, Printer, St. Martin’s Lane.’ The British 
Museum copy, 11773. ¢. 11, is likely, therefore, 
to have the same means of identification. 


ALBERT §. Cook. 
Yale University. 


THE BASQUE VERB. 


Students of Basque on both sides of the Atlantic 
will be interested to learn that an elaborate analy- 
sis of Pierre D’Urte’s Basque Verb has just 
been placed in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
(Basque mss. C 2.) It amounts to 138 pages of 
foolscap, and is the work of the Reverend Andrew 
Clark of Lincoln College. The grammar to which 
it refers—itself a mere fragment—was unearthed 
by Professor Rhys some years ago in Lord Mac- 
clesfield’s library. At his suggestion, the late 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte visited Shirburn and 
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examined it. It was eventually copied out by 
the late Canon Llewelyn Thomas of Jesus College, 
and has also been presented to the Oxford Library 
(Basque mss. C1). We offer this information 
for the use of scholars that might otherwise be 
ignorant of the existence of these mss., neither of 
them being likely to be printed in the near future. 


Myranwy Rais. 
Jesus College, Oxford, England. 


ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Poetaster, by Ben Jonson. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by HERBERT S. 
Mattory, Ph. D. [Yale Studies in English, 
xxvu.] New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1905. 


Five of Jonson’s plays have already appeared 
in this series, beside a volume of Studies in his 
Comedy, and we trust that the plan includes re- 
productions of all the best works of one of the 
most conscientious, most clear-thoughted, and 
manliest spirits among English men of letters ; 
one who stood alone among his poetical contem- 
poraries in the combination of principles and 
method—science and art. 

Poetaster is, of course, not one of Jonson’s best 
plays, being rather a dramatic lampoon than a 
comedy ; but it contains so much of personal and 
biographical interest that it is well worth the pains 
that the editor has bestowed, not upon the text 
only, but also upon the famous literary quarrel 
that gave it birth, the origin of which, notwith- 
standing the most diligent investigation, is still 
not as clear as one could wish. 

With regard to this quarrel, I find myself 
unable to agree with Dr. Mallory (and others) 
that Jonson meant the Hedon of Cynthia’s Revels 
for Marston, and Anaides for Dekker. Where 
Jonson undertook to caricature, he made his cari- 
catures so characteristic that the public could not 
fail to recognize the originals, as he does in Poet- 
aster. But who, in ‘‘Hedon, the Voluptuous, a 
courtier,’’ ‘‘a gallant wholly consecrated to his 
pleasures,’’ who affects preciosity in speech, ex- 
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quisiteness in manners, and gorgeousness in ap- 
parel, who is redolent of the most delicate per- 
fumes, fond of displaying the gold in his purse, 
the darling of the ladies and a glittering wonder 
at Court—could recognize the cynical, poor, and 
scurrilous Marston, who carried rugged speech to 
affectation, and was probably never at Court in 
his life? Nor can I recognize Dekker in ‘‘Anaides 
the Impudent,’’ another fantastic gallant. Dekker 
was miserably poor and more than once impris- 
oned for debt ; he was a plain hard-working poet, 
with flashes of genius, certainly, but as far as pos- 
sible from the bullying, arrogant, swaggering 
Anaides. When Jonson really means Dekker 
(as in Poetaster) he calls him ‘‘a simple honest 
fellow,’’ and sneers at his shabby poverty ; and 
when he really means Marston, he represents him 
in threadbare clothes and with no money in his 
pocket. With more plausibility might we argue 
that Shakespeare caricatured Jonson in Falstaff, 
or in Sir Toby Belch. 

Mr. Mallory finds in Jonson ‘‘a being divided 
against himself,’’ and thinks that this division 
was due to the conflict in his soul between classic 
ideals and romantic influences. I, too, think I 
detect in Jonson an antinomy—a being-pulled in 
two ways—but I should account for it differently. 
Jonson had two fundamental beliefs : that Plautus 
and Terence were unsurpassable masters of comedy, 
and that the duty of comedy was to reform morals 
and manners. But these beliefs were discrepant. 
Neither Plautus nor Terence was a moral reformer 
in Jonson’s sense. Indeed, the tendency of their 
comedies is rather the other way. The profligate 
Scapegrace is sure to be pardoned by his father 
(or to catch the virtuous old man on a ‘‘jag’’) ; 
the knavish servant and the parasite got off scot- 
free ; the meretrix marries into a good family, and 
so forth. Vengeance overtakes only the danista 
and the Jeno, the common enemies of mankind. 
Jonson, moreover, held firmly the belief that to 
reform your own time you must draw men and 
women of your own time and country: Plautus 
and Terence drew their manners and characters 
from Greece. Jonson held fast to the doctrine 


that individual peculiarities or twists of character 
—‘*humours,’’ as he calls them—which in the 
milder form are folly, and in the graver, vice, 
were the proper stuff for comedy: Plautus and 
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Terence exhibited types only. Jonson makes these 
aberrations bring about their own discomfiture : 
the Latin poets do nothing of the sort. 

Jonson was perpetually pulled from his realism 
in the direction of allegory. Macilente and Mam- 
mon are not persons but personifications ; so are 
Pecunia and her retinue ; while Cynthia’s Revels 
is little else but allegory. 

The editor has given great pains to the identi- 
fication of the various personages, and reaches 
reasonable conclusions, treating very gently the 
fantastic conjectures of that worthy scholar but 
arch-finder of mares’-nests, Mr. Fleay. Among 
these personages the most singular is Captain 
Tucea, concerning whom, and my reasons for 
deriving him from the Maenius of Horace, I have 
expressed myself elsewhere. 

In discussing the tribune Lupus, the editor 
seems not to have noticed the resemblance to 
Shakespeare’s Dogberry. Both are guardians of 
the peace; both are zealous, credulous, and 
densely stupid ; both are triumphant over the 
unearthing of a conspiracy—Dogberry insists upon 
being ‘‘ written down an ass,’’ and Lupus cries, 
‘“‘Anass?.. that’s I too: ITamtheass. You 
mean me by the ass.’? These can hardly be mere 
coincidences. 

The text carefully follows the folio of 1616, 
which was revised by Jonson himself. The notes 
are full, sensible, and the fruit of careful study 
and research. The editor need not have expressed 
astonishment at the mention of ‘‘perukes in 
Rome !’’ (p. 220). Old Ben knew pretty well 
what was in Rome, and had read his Juvenal (v1, 
120). Gent. (p. 235) is not ‘‘an early use of 
the now vulgar form,’’ but a common printers’ 
contraction. There might have been a note to 
‘Does not Cesar give the eagle?’’ (p. 108) ex- 
plaining that ‘‘give’’ has here the heraldic mean- 
ing of ‘bear as his armorial device.’ Thus 
Fuller, speaking of John of Trevisa, says: ‘‘ he 
gave a garbe, or wheat-sheaf, for his arms.’’ ‘‘So 
the proportion of your beard’’ (p. 169) refers 
rather to the (small) size than to the color of that 
appendage. But these are trifles not detracting 
from the solid worth of this edition. 


Wo. Hanp Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Francis E. SanpsBacu : The Nibelungenlied and 
Gudrun in England and America. London : 
David Nutt, 1903. 8vo., vi and 200 pp. 


Grorce Henry The Nibelungenlied. 
Translated into Rhymed English Verse in the 
Metre of the Original. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1904. 8vo., xxxvi and 349 pp. 


Although the interest in Middle High German 
literature has been increasing steadily during the 
last years in England and America, yet compara- 
tively few contributions with regard to this subject 
exist from English and American scholars. All 
the more we appreciate the two above mentioned 
literary products which cannot help proving a 
valuable addition to the history and knowledge of 
the German medizeval National Epics. 

In ‘‘ The Nibelungenlied and Gudrun in Eng- 
land and America,’’ Dr. Sandbach places on 
record, as quoted in the preface, ‘‘ exactly what 
attention has been paid in England and America 
to the two great National Epics of Germany.”’ 

The two Epics are treated separately, that is, 
the Nibelungenlied, pp. 3-135, Gudrun, pp. 139- 
195. In each case, the writer arranges his mate- 
rial under five headings, namely : 1. Introductory ; 
u. Translations; m1. Reprints of Old German 
Text ; tv. Miscellaneous; v. Influence on Eng- 
lish Literature. 

The introductory sections contain good abstracts 
of the two poems, a clear representation of the 
historical and mythological elements, the latest 
theories with regard to them, and an extensive 
bibliography. 

The reviews of English translations are ren- 
dered specially interesting and instructive by the 
addition of characteristic passages which furnish 
good samples of the style of treatment in each 
individual case. Seven translations of the Nibe- 
lungenlied and one of Gudrun are comprehen- 
sively discussed. After a careful examination of 
the four verse renderings by Mr. Lettsom, Miss 
Horton, Mr. Birch and Mr. Foster-Barham, Dr. 
Sandbach arrives at the conclusion that those of 
the two first named translators are the best. 
Neither of the three prose translations can claim 
to be an accurate, faultless version, although each 
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of them has its merits. Of the three English 
treatments of Gudrun, only one can, strictly 
speaking, be considered a translation, namely, 
the metrical rendering by Miss Nichols. Her 
translation is, on the whole, a good one, although 
not equal to that of the Nibelungenlied by Mr. 
Lettsom or Miss Horton. 

Under heading tv, Dr. Sandbach mentions and 
in most cases briefly discusses ninety-three writ- 
ings on the Nibelungenlied and forty-six on Gud- 
run. Here we certainly have a valuable contri- 
bution which will be useful for the study of Mid- 
dle High German National Epics. Yet we can 
scarcely help thinking that the future historian 
and student would not have lost much, in case 
Dr. Sandbach had omitted in his lists a few books 
which do not bear exclusively on Middle High 
German poetry. Dr. Sandbach’s whole book 
manifests a careful investigation of the subject, 
and will doubtless be of advantage to the students 
of Middle High German Epics in England and 
America. 


Although a good many modern versions of the 
Nibelungenlied reproducing the metrical quality 
of the original strophe exist in German, it can 
hardly be maintained that the few English verse 
translations, that have appeared hitherto, repre- 
sent the precise metre of the original. All the 
more we appreciate Professor Needler’s trans- 
lation, where the metre of the original is almost 
exactly rendered. The treatment is based on the 
St. Gall ms., which is, by most scholars of the 
present day, supposed to contain the best and 
most original text. A comprehensive intro- 
duction of 36 pages adds to the usefulness of 
the book. 

Miss Horton’s and Mr. Lettsom’s English verse 
translations of the Epic, doubtless, deserve praise ; 
yet they are, as well as other English poetical ren- 
derings, defective in one very important respect, 
that is, the extra fourth accented syllable in the 
second half of the last line of the original strophe 
is not retained. 

In Professor Needler’s translation, we find the 
fundamental characteristics of the Nibelungen- 
strophe observed. We have the so-called ‘‘ring- 
ing cesura’’ at the end of the first half of each 
line as in the original, Ordinarily, in MHG. 
metric, accented and unaccented syllables regu- 
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larly follow each other. The unaccented sylla- 
ble may, however, be wanting, or 2, 3 unac- 
cented ones may be together. These latter va- 
riations are not frequent in our present translation, 
although they do occur. On the whole, a regular 
change between accented and unaccented syllables 
is seen. In this respect, Prof. Needler’s trans- 
lation manifests the same principles which Hertz, 
who has not yet been surpassed, strictly observed 
in his translation into German of MHG. Epics. 
The German translator considered a regular change 
between ‘‘Hebung’’ and ‘‘Senkung’’ as most 
appropriate. In order to avoid monotony, Hertz 
omits, according to MHG. usage, the ‘‘Auftakt”’ 
occasionally, so that the verses show now iambic, 
now trochaic rhythm. He avoids, however, 
‘*damit das Lesen nicht erschwert werde,’’ poly- 
syllabic ‘‘ Auftakte,’’ although they are not in- 
frequent in MHG. poetry. Professor Needler 
not only produces trochaic besides iambic rhythm 
according to the original, but he also now and 
then gives polysyllabic Auftakte, thus adhering 
more closely to the original metre. Mr. Lettsom 
likewise has the change between accented and un- 
accented syllables. He at times omits the ‘‘ Auf- 
takt,’? so that trochaic besides iambic verses 
occur; also polysyllabic ‘‘ Auftakte’’ are occa- 
sionally found. As Miss Horton mentions in the 
preface, she uses ‘‘a measure familiar in ballad 
verse and much used by Macaulay in his well- 
known ‘Lays’... . for the sake of euphony, the 
extra accent which characterizes the second half 
of every fourth line has been omitted in the trans- 
lation.’”’ Mr. Lettsom tells us in his preface : 
‘*T have not thought it expedient to make a rule 
of lengthening the fourth lines of the stanzas, 
though I have lengthened them occasionally.”’ 

As Prof. Needler mentions in his introduction, 
‘*the absence of the unaccented syllable between 
the second and the third accent of the last half of 
the fourth line of the Nibelungenstrophe is so fre- 
quent as to amount almost to a rule.’’ Although 


the translator does not observe this characteristic 
as frequently as the original, yet he succeeds 
in reproducing it in a good many instances; cf. . 
Str. 1290, 1292, 1303, 1770, 1813, 1871, 1925, 
ete. Another notable feature in which Needler 
surpasses previous translators of the Nibelungen- 
lied into English verse, is a successful rendering 
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of the ‘‘Czsurreim’’ in most cases where the 
original has it; ep. Ceesurreim in Str. 1. story : 
glory, greeting: meeting; Str. 170. mother: 
another, sorrow : borrow, etc. Neither Mr. Lett- 
som nor Miss Horton attempted to reproduce it. 
As to the language used, it seems to us that 
also here Prof. Needler takes fewer liberties than 
previous translators, and hence renders the me- 
dizval spirit, also in this respect, as far as possible. 
The first Str. may serve as an illustration : 


Uns ist in alten meren 
von heleden lobebzren 


wunders vil geseit 
von grdzer arebeit : 


von freude unt héchgeziten, von weinen unde klagen, 
von kiiener recken striten muget ir nu wunder hoeren 
sagen. 
To us, in olden legends, is many a marvel told 
Of praise-deserving heroes, of labours manifold, 
Of weeping and of wailing, of joy and festival ; 
Of bold knight battling shall you now hear a wondrous 
tale. 
(Miss Horton. ) 
In stories of our fathers high marvels we are told 
Of champions well approved _ in perils manifold. 


Of feasts and merry meetings of weeping and of wail, 
And deeds of gallant daring _I’1l tell you in my tale. 
(Mr. Lettsom. ) 


are wonders many told 
of trials manifold : 
of weeping and of woe, 
shall ye now many a 
wonder know. 
(Prof. Needler. ) 


We trust Prof. Needler may find time and 
leisure to add to English literature an equally 
successful translation of the Gudrun. 


To us in olden story 
Of heroes rich in glory, 
Of joy and festive greeting, 
Of keenest warriors meeting, 


HECHTENBERG COLLITz. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


La Vida es Sucfio, by D. Pepro CALDERON DE 
LA Barca with notes and vocabulary by W1L- 
LIAM Wistar Comrort, Ph. D., Instructor in 
Romance Languages in Haverford College. New 
York : American Book Co., Pp. 180. 


While the many Spanish texts published in the 
last few years have been, in greater part, selected 
from the prose works of writers of the xrxth century, 
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the drama of the best period of Spanish literature 
has not been wholly neglected. Four years ago 
Professor Bourland published an excellent edition 
of Tirso de Molina’s Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes 
(New York, Henry Holt & Co.), and this is now 
followed by the present edition, of Calderén’s La 
Vida es Suefto by Professor Comfort. The selec- 
tion is a good one, for of all the dramas of Calderén 
‘Life is a Dream,’ is perhaps the best known and 
has been oftenest translated. The German version 
by Gries (Berlin, 1815) and the English one by 
Denis Florence MacCarthy, the Irish poet (Lon- 
don, 1873), still enjoy a well-deserved reputation, 
and have introduced the Spanish poet to a wide 
circle of readers. Both are admirable and while it 
must be admitted that the trochaic ballad measure 
which is the prevailing metre in the Spanish 
drama, is not so well suited to the genius of the 
English language as to the German, MacCarthy’s 
version can well bear comparison with that of 
Gries. MacCarthy, as is well known, had been 
preceded in 1856 by Archbishop Trench, whose 
analysis and translation of Calderén’s drama ‘ Life 
is a Dream’ and of his auto, ‘The Great Theatre 
of the World,’ appeared in that year. To Trench’s 
version, it may be added, is prefixed a pleasing 
and instructive essay on the life and genius of Cal- 
derén, and an account of his English translators. 

When La Vida es Suefto was written we do not 
know, but it must have been before November, 
1635—the date of the Aprobacion of the first 
volume of Calderén’s comedias, which undoubtedly 
appeared in that year, and was followed by the 
second volume in 1637. Professor Comfort has 
prefixed to his edition a short chapter on ‘Calder6én 
and his work’ with a summary of the metres used 
in the play. An analysis also precedes each act. 
The editor might have stated, as Hartzenbusch 
had pointed out, that La Vida es Suefto is founded 
on a story which is substantially the same as the 
foundation of the induction to the Taming of the 
Shrew. Calderén found the story, in all proba- 
bility, in the Viaje Entretenido of Agustin de 
Rojas, where it occurs on pp. 338 and foll. (ed. 
of Madrid, 1603). 

Professor Comfort’s text is based upon that of 
Hartzenbusch in the Biblioteca de Autores Espa- 
fioles. Hartzenbusch’s text may be founded on the 
earliest edition of the play accessible to him, —that 
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in the Parte Treinta de Comedias famosas de Varios 
Autores, Zaragoza, 1636, though it is quite proba- 
ble that he took it from the edition of the Primera 
Parte of Calderén, issued by Vera Tassis in 1683. 
It is true he does not even state this, at all events 
I fail to find this volume among the ‘ Ediciones 
que se han consultado para esta,’ a list subjoined 
to Vol. rv, in the ed. of the Biblioteca. Nobody, 
so far as I know, has gone back to the original 
edition of 1635, which, as it was published by 
Calderén’s brother Joseph, undoubtedly contains 
an authentic text. This is due to the extreme 
rarity of the volume—which is wanting in the - 
National Library, Madrid, but of which copies are 
still extant, as one was offered to the writer years 
ago by a Paris bookseller. Professor Comfort’s 
edition is an excellent one ; it is done with great 
care, and the notes—which are given at the foot 
of the page,—are judicious and evade no difficulty 
of the text. A vocabulary concludes the volume, 
which is a welcome addition to our Spanish texts. 


A. RENNERT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 


Rirrer: Les Quatre Dictionnaires fran- 
cais. Genéve: Librairie H. Kiindig, 1905. 
Pp. 243. 


This book is an example of what may be ac- 
complished by working methodically and reading 
with care. Having for many years had a work 
of this sort in mind, Professor Ritter has, in the 
course of his wide reading, been in the habit of 
noting the uses of words as they appeared to his 
keen eye to be of special interest. The result is 
that this important contribution to French lexi- 
cography has gradually and almost insensibly 
been prepared, at the same time that the author 
was busy with his work as a professor and with 
writing other books. 

In the first part of the work, we have a critical 
estimate of the four great French Dictionaries, 
the Academy, Littré, Hatzfeld and Darmesteter, 
and Godefroy. The greatest space is, naturally, 
given to the Dictionnaire de I’ Académie. The 
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author gives a very interesting account of the 
problems and difficulties which confronted the 
first editors and of their methods of procedure. 
Owing chiefly to the number of editors and to 
their having equal authority, the progress was 
necessarily slow, and when the end of the alphabet 
was finally reached after forty years’ labor, the 
work was found to be so uneven that a general 
revision was needed before the dictionary could be 
published. This revision lasted nearly twenty years. 

Professor Ritter gives us an amusing glimpse of 
the troubles of l’abbé Furetiére, the Academician 
who was opposed to the somewhat narrow scope of 
the dictionary of the Academy and dissatisfied 
with its slow progress. He resolved to write a 
dictionary himself in opposition to that of the 
Academy and in due time the work was ready for 
the printer. In spite of his ingenious tricks, the 
abbé was unable to publish his work, owing to the 
fact that the Academy had obtained the exclusive 
privilege of printing a dictionary. Furetiére was 
finally expelled from the Academy and spent his 
last years in writing pamphlets criticising his 
former associates. His dictionary was published 
in Holland after his death, and it has been re- 
edited several times. 

A very interesting bit of dictionary history is 
the story of how the aged Voltaire, whom the 
Academy had elected its director by acclamation 
upon his triumphal arrival in Paris in 1778, im- 
mediately made the ‘‘ Immortals’’ vote to revise 
the dictionary according to his own ideas. Within 
a month, before the plans for the revision were 
formulated, Voltaire was dead. Professor Ritter 
comments : ‘‘¢’avait été de la part du viellard, si 
l’on ose le dire, un trait d’ étourderie sénile.’’ 

The immense advantage which a dictionary like 
that of the Academy possesses over those compiled 
by a single individual, that of Samuel Johnson, 
for example, is, that it is faithful to its traditions 
and that it perpetuates itself, being always con- 
trolled by the best writers of each succeeding 
epoch. It is this circumstance which has given 
the dictionary of the Academy the great authority 
which it at last fully acquired in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

The dictionary of the Academy is weakest in its 
definitions. Hatzfeld has, in his excellent work, 
improved upon many of these, while he is himself 


occasionally guilty of the syllogistic circles which 
he tries to avoid. 

The great dictionary of Littré is frequently at 
fault in its etymologies and the citations might be 
made still more numerous. 

These three dictionaries Professor Ritter regards 
as standard works which only need to be revised 
from time to time. The work of Godefroy, on 
the other hand, ought, he thinks, to be entirely 
rewritten on another and better plan. It has, how- 
ever, the merit of being the only one of its kind. 

In the second part of his work (pp. 47-2438), 
Professor Ritter gives us his contribution to lexi- 
cography. Sometimes it is a more accurate defi- 
nition or derivation than the dictionaries give, 
sometimes a quotation showing an earlier use of 
a word than that given by Hatzfeld, sometimes 
again, a quotation for a word for which Littré 
had found no authority, ete. 

It would be of interest, if space permitted, to 
give some specimens of these valuable quotations 
and subtle remarks ; for example, concerning the 
revolutionary calendar or the word étre as a term 
of genealogy, or about /e moment psychologique, 
romantique, génie, or on the position of the rela- 
tive qui, ete. 

Les Quatre Dictionnaires frangais is a valuable 
and interesting work which will undoubtedly be 
much appreciated by all those interested in the 
study of the French language. 


WILLIAM KoREN. 
Princeton University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Mopern WEtsH PARALLEL TO THE MArR- 
RIAGE OF GERAINT, LL. 318-416. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—It would be much to expect of ro- 
mancers that they should have an eye even 
faintly single for exact knowledge. It is, how- 
ever, regrettable that the author of a recently 
published Old Romance’ (drawn we are told from 


1 Heart of Wales. By Allen Raine. London: Hutch- 
inson & Co., 1905. 


é 
{ 


‘¢some of the floating legends and traditions con- 
nected with the Castle of Emlyn,’’ in Wales) fur- 
nishes the curious reader no precise clue to the 
source of the legends mentioned and omits to say 
whether any known repository of Welsh folk-lore 
has been anywhere relied upon. If this ‘‘ Heart 
of Wales’’ derives from matériel roulant to-day, 
if it does not make direct use of the Mabinogion 
or the Idyls of the King, interesting proof is sup- 
plied in its first chapter of the persistence in the 
popular mind of the legend from which Tennyson 
wove his Marriage of Geraint. The fact, if it is 
a fact, is scarcely surprising, the situation as there 
sketched being one always, possible and always 
appealing in its tender sentiment. One thing is 
manifest in the ‘‘ Heart of Wales’’ (taking it at 
its face value) as compared with the Mabinogion : 
the conditions that produced in France first na- 
tional gestes and then family gestes were repeated 
in Wales. The Castle of Emlyn of Miss Raine’s 
text is the centre of a family tradition that rami- 
fies throughout Wales. The Geraint (or Deraint 
ap Rhys of Emlyn) of the text, is the nephew of 
the chitelaine of Castle Mathorwy, described as 
follows, with its forlorn inmates and its distin- 
guished visitor : 

P. 2.—‘‘ At the base of these rugged hills there 
stood a pile of old grey walls known as Castle 
Mathorwy, although it had very little claim to 
the title of castle, but bore more the appearance 
of a fortified farm house. The turreted walls 
which guarded the entrance into the central hall 
were tottering to decay, its courtyard wall, too, 
showed many a breach which Time had made. 

For many years the Garlles (Countess) Alsen 
had lived as a widow at Mathorwy, for it was 
long since her husband had gone the way of all 
flesh. He had been a morose and silent man, 
sharing not at all in the exciting turbulence of 
the times, but satisfied with his hunting and his 
fishing.’’ 

P. 7.—‘‘ Hast food for twenty horsemen? For 
they come through the wood,’’ asked the Garlles. 

‘* Not for twenty chickens,’’ said Jevan. 

‘* Hold thy peace,’’ said the old dame, striking 
the rushes with her stick. ‘‘ There are pullets in 
the barnyard, trout in the Llyn. See that the 
board is well provided with fish, flesh, and fowl.’’ 


P. 10.—‘*‘ At that moment, through an arched 
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doorway, Eleric entered. She had put on her 
gown of taffetas, in which two shades of blue, in- 
terwoven with a sheen of creamy silk, made a 
beautiful combination, that changed and glistened 
with every movement of her graceful figure.’’ 


P. 14.—‘‘ The young man’s attention was some- 
what distracted by the figure of the beautiful girl 
who bent over her tapestry beside him; by the 
little white hand that plied the needle, now over, 
now under the frame ; but with an effort he turned 
from the attractive picture to give his whole at- 
tention to the Garlles.’’ ” 


ALFRED J. MorRISON. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A or TENNYSON’S. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :—The origin of Tennyson’s familiar simile, 
As careful robins eye the delver’s toil, 
(Marriage of Geraint, 714) is thus explained in 
Hallam Tennyson’s Memoir of the poet, 1. 414: 
‘Geraint and Enid [was] begun on April 16th 
[1856]. . . . Meantime for daily exercise he 
planted trees and shrubs, rolled the lawn, and 
dug in the kitchen-garden, taking all the while a 


loving note of nature. Thus as he was digging 
one day a well-known line formed itself : 


As careful robins eye the delver’s toil.’ 


But the verse was suggested not merely by the 
poet’s observation of robins. In cadence it is an 
unmistakable, though perhaps unconscious, echo 
of Pope’s 

In vain th’ observer eyes the builder’s toil 


(Moral Essays, 1. 220). This imitation accords 
with Tennyson’s opinion of Pope: ‘ He felt what 
Cowper calls the ‘‘ musical finesse’’ of Pope, and 
admired single lines and couplets very much, but 
he found the ‘‘ regular da, da, da, da’’ of his 
heroic metre monotonous’ (Memoir 2. 286). 
Tennyson repeats this line at Geraint and Enid 
431 ; but he could hardly have treasured it thus 
for its power as a simile. In the one case it is 


? For other parallels to this incident in the history of 
Geraint and Enid, cf. Modern Language Notes, vol. XVIU, 
pp. 220-222. 
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used ineffectively to illustrate the keenness of 
Geraint’s glance at Enid as she appears arrayed 
in the faded silk she wore when first he saw her ; 
in the other case, the keenness of his glance at her 
when she disobeyed him in order to warn him of 
dangers in the way. Asa simile, it seems not to 
have sprung spontaneously from the contemplation 
of the subject it is supposed to illustrate, but, in 
the moment of conception, to have been wholly 
detached from any such subject. If not the ap- 
propriateness, then doubtless it was the cadence 
of the line—Pope’s cadence, softened and quick- 
ened by Tennyson—that made the poet preserve 
and repeat it, and indeed causes it to run in a 
reader’s mind long after its application is forgotten. 


CHARLES G. Oscoop, JR. 
Princeton University. 


THE OAKEN BUCKET. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Apropos of the widespread indebtedness 
of American writers of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury to Byron, it may be of interest to point out 
that the familiar Old Ouken Bucket borrows its 
form and several of its phrases from Byron’s On 
a Distant View of the Village and School of Harrow 
on the Hill. The Distant View appeared in Hours 
of Idleness (1807). Samuel Woodworth’s sen- 
timental verses were first published in Melodies, 
Duets, Trios, Songs and Ballads, 1826. The first 
two lines of the Distant View are : 


‘* Ye scenes of my childhood, whose loved recollection 
Embitters the present compared to the past ;’’ 


the opening lines of The Old Oaken Bucket : 


‘* How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view ; 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew.”’ 


Byron’s verses conclude : 


‘¢ But if, through the course of the years which await me, 
Some new scene of pleasure should open to view, 

I will say, while with rapture the thought shall elate me, 
‘Oh! such were the days which my infancy knew.’ ” 


The preface to the collected edition of Wood- 
worth’s poems (1861), gives an elaborate account 
of how Woodworth, after drinking a glass of 
water, said casually that the water would have 
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tasted better out of the bucket in the old well at 
home, whereupon his wife remarked ; ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
that make a good subject for a poem?’’—and the 
verses were composed forthwith. Of the fact that 
the versifier was compelled to journey home to the 
‘*cot of his father’’ by the somewhat roundabout 
route of Harrow on the Hill, the preface appar- 
ently makes no account. 


Epmunp* K. Broapvs. 
The University of South Dakota. 


A New Reapine 1n The Eve of St. Agnes. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In line 241 (stanza xxvii, 1. 7) of The 
Eve of St. Agnes, that line so greatly admired by 
Leigh Hunt, 


Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray, 


all the printed editions read, ‘‘ pray,’’ and so far 
as I know, no one has ever questioned that the 
meaning is ‘‘ offer prayers.’’ The original manu- 
script doubtless has the same reading, as Buxton 
Forman gives no indication to the contrary. The 
association of ideas between ‘‘pray’’ and ‘‘missal’’ 
helps to make the established reading seem natural. 

For all that, I believe the true reading to be 
‘‘prey.’’ It is, in the first place, quite con- 
ceivable that Keats should have written ‘‘pray,’’ 
intending ‘‘prey.’? His spelling was not infal- 
lible ; from Buxton Forman’s collation of the 
manuscript, it appears that in this very poem he 
wrote ‘‘tripple,’’ ‘‘hony,’’ ‘‘ plummes’’ ‘‘ Dea- 
mons,”’ etc., etc. Besides, the spelling ‘‘ pray ’”’ 
for ‘‘prey’’ is common in Keats’s favorite poet, 
Spenser (Faerie Queene 111. vii. 36. 6; v. iv. 14. 
8; vi. x. 40.1; ete.). If we thus have the 
choice between two possible interpretations, there 
are certainly reasons for preferring that here 
suggested. If we are to imagine the missal as 
‘* doubly cherished for the danger ’’ (Leigh Hunt) 
the danger from marauding Paynims will surely 
be greater than that from Paynims who simply say 
their prayers. And in the romantic epics of chiv- 
alry, of which Keats had imbibed the spirit, the 
characteristic of the Paynims is not their piety, 
but precisely their preying upon Christian knight 
and lady. 

W. Srrunk, JR. 


Cornell University. 


